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THE INCAS OF PERU. 


Inca Manco Capac. 


MONG the most remarkable and most interesting periods of 

history, we may reckon that in which the Empire of the Incas 

gave so peculiar a civilization tu the western coast of South Amer- 

ica, and developed there so astonishing an exient of authority and 
power. 





Regions so distant and so beautiful, and a pecple so original, of | 
| terior decoration of this singular edifice; but, begun by Manco 


course became the theme of extravagant legend and story. The old 
Spanish chroniclers vied with each other in clothing their descriptions 
of the Peruvians, and the history of their kings, with the most extrav- 
agant garb of fancy. 

The Incas, as the rulers of the former Peruvia empire were 
styled in their native tongue, were, according to indigenous traditions, 
descended directly from heaven, as some asserted ; or rose from the 





Coya (or Empress) Mama Ocilo Huaces. 


upper, and the Hanan, or lower. It was in the former that the palace 
of Manco and the huts and cabins of the people were built. The next 
constructions were the temple dedicated to their.-god—the sun—and 
the Acelihuaci, or sacred edifice set apart for the virgins consecrated 
to his worship and service. 

It is to Yupanqui, the third Inca, that historians attribute the in- 


Capac, finished by Sinchi Rocca, and enlarged and beautified by 
their successors, it retained its primitive simplicity until the fifteenth 
century, the date of its origin going back to about the middle of the 
eleventh. Yupanqui it was, however, who, turning io account the 
tribute in gold and silver medals exacted from the tribes obedient to 


| his sceptre, filled it with lavish wealth of ornament, which afterward 


depths of a great lake, as others declared; or issued suddenly from , 


mountain-caverns, could we believe the fantastic statements of a third 
school of local annalists. 

The most ancient and most generally-accepted fable, or allegory, 
whichever the reader may be pleased to consider it, when separated 


fromthe cloud of conflicting legends that surround it, seems to be, | 
| The story runs that at the bottom of this lakelet lies the famous 


that Manco Capac and his sister Mama Ocllo first made their ap- 
pearance in Peru, coming from the warm valleys lying beyond the 
Cordilleras to the east of Lake Titicaca. These valleys, embraced 
in the region-between Apolobamba and the sources of the river Beni, 
belong at the present day to Bolivia, and are known, generally, by the 
name of the Yungas de la Paz. The antique legend was, that these 
illustrious personages issued directly from Lake Titicaca itself, or 
from a grotto in the mountain-bluff of Paucartampu. 

Bearing a wand of gold, the emblem of princely authority, or, as 
some modern writers have mistaken it, a golden wedge, Manco Capac, 
like the Egyptian Horus, the shepherd of races yet unborn, advanced 
over the plains of Callao, followed by his female companion, and, after 
a journey of some two hundred and fifty miles toward the north- 
west, reached the heights of Huanacoté, from which he descried an 
immense circular gorge among the mountains, and at once chose it 
for his residence. The city that he subsequently built there was 
called Cuzco, signifying the point of adhesion, the navel. 

The new-comer was noble in person and eloquent in speech, and 


the neighboring tribes soon hearkened to him. The charm of his per- | 


suasive address, and the gentleness of his teachings, vaguely recalled 
to them, perhaps, a higher condition from which they had degenerated 
in the lapse of centuries, and it was not long ere they voluntarily 


submitted to his laws, and gave up their wild pursuit of the chase | 


for the tillage of the soil. 

While Manco taught the men how to clear the ground, sow seed, 
and cut ditches to drain or water it, Mama Ocllo instructed the women 
how to spin the wool of the alpaca, and weave the garments neces- 
sary for their families, thus imparting to them the skill of good wives 
and mothers. 

When this work had been fairly started, the new ruler began to 


build Cusco, which was divided into two districts—viz., the Hurin, or 


served to enrich the Spaniards, who despoiled the temple and distrib- 
uted its treasures among them. What the splendor of the Incas was, 
und consequently what their bestowals on their favorite temple must 
have been, are somewhat shadowed forth by the tradition which the 
traveller will hear to this day, as he approaches the beautiful little Lake 
of Mohina among the mountains, on his way from Acopia to Cuzco. 


chain of gold which Huayna Capac, the twelfth Inca, caused to be 
made on the occasion of the first hair-cutting of his eldest son, Inti- 
Cusi Huallpa, and which the Indians threw into the lake when the 
greedy Spaniards arrived. The links in this nice little trinket were as 
large as the iron rings to which vessels are secured at the quays of 
seaports. Its total length was eight hundred yards, and it begirt the 
great square in Cuzco upon the occasion of the festivals Raymi and 
Cittua of the equinox. This story excited the cupidity of the 
Spaniards, and they sent a detachment of pioneers to drain the 
lake. Ditches were dug, and forty of the invaders, assisted by some 
hundreds of Indians, worked at the task for three months, but 
whether it was that Mohina could not be cxhausted, or that the whole 
story was a myth, the Spaniards had their trouble for their pains. In 
our day, the diving-bell would have made short work of the search! 
Traces of the channels dug remain to this day, and have led some 
historians to believe that the lake is an artificial one dug by the Incas, 
who brought water to it from a great distance among the mountains. 

After some years devoted to the organization of his young capital, 
Manco Capac set out to look after the tribes that surrounded him on 
all sides. This he professed to do in the name of the Sun, whose child 
and ambassador, or agent, he declared himself to be. The expedition 
had both a religious and a political aim—viz., first, to spread the faith 
of sun-worship among the heathen, and then, in the second place, to 
increase the extent of his territory and the number of his subjects. 
This apostolical crusade lasted several years, and resulted in the sub- 
jugation of a score of tribes scattered in a radius of ten leagues 
around the capital, and the annexation of their territory. 

Manco reigned fifty years, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Sinchi Rocea, who found that his father had prepared the whole ground- 
work of his power. The empire was organized; the religion of the 
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Sun was founded; the power of the new realm was established, its 
external relations placed upon a secure footing, and the entire politi- 
eal path to pursue accurately marked out. Manco had thought of 
every thing, and his successors had merely to continue his work. 

Sinchi Rocca, following out the usage of his race, married his sister 
Mama Cora. These family unions were not only deemed permissible 
by the Incas, but essential, in order to keep up the purity of the race. 
They pretended that, in doing so, they only imitated the example of 
their father Churi (the sun), who had married his sister Quilla (the 
moon). Sinchi completed the construction of the Temple of the Sun 
and the House of the Virgins. Until he finished it, the temple had 
remained.merely a chimpu, or enclosure of rough blocks of stone, in 
the midst of which stood a square pillar, very roughly hewn, which 
reminded the modern beholder of the Airmensul, or stone of the sun, 
reared by the Druids as at once a letter and a symbol. 
was the altar and emblem of the god. Subsequently it was splendidly 
adorned with the blazing golden sun seen in the illustration. Sinchi 
extended the limits of the empire, and introduced many new things 
—among others, a novel external sign of authority and rank. Manco 
had adopted a twist of wool of different colors, which wound five times 
around his head, the ends being allowed to fall upon his shoulders. 
Sinchi substituted for this a twist of nine cords, also many-colored, 
and resting on the forehead like a crown. Like his father, he wore 
his ears stretched to a quarter of a yard in length, and inserted in the 
lobes of them round pieces of light wood of about ten inches in diam- 
eter. This fashion was continued by all the Incas, and may be re- 
garded as proof that the founder of their dynasty must have been for 
a long time in the regions of the East, and in contact with those na- 
tions that wore their ears stretched in this manner, and from whom 
have descended, most probably, the Botocudos of Brazil, the Orejones, 
the Cocotos, and the Anguteros, of Peru. 

Lloque Yupanqui, Sinchi’s eldest son, was the third Inca, and in his 
reign the usual tendency of power developed itself. He no longer 
employed persuasion, but brought to bear the extremity of force in 
extending his realm, conquered on all sides, and built mountain- 
fortresses to secure his newly-acquired sway. Yet Lloque was equally 
interested in science. He it was who set up the first astronomical ob- 
servatories in the empire. They were simply quadrangular pillars of 
unequal height, disposed in two groups of eight pillars in all—four 
large and four smaller ones. 
chains of gold. One group was placed at the east side of the city. 
The position of the sun with regard to these pillars enabled the as- 
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tronomers to tell the time of the solstices and equinoxes. Some of 
the palaces had pillars of this kind in one of their court-yards, where 
they served for gnomons, The spring equinox was celebrated in March, 
with solemn processions around the fields of beans and Indian-corn, 
and the autumnal equinox was similarly honored with great festivities 
in September. The revolution of the earth around the sun, and of the 
moon around the earth, were known to these races. They designated 
the former by the word Awata, which means a year, and gave to. the 
period of time comprised in a month the title Qui/la, which was the 
name of the moon itself. 
designation. 

The eclipses of the moon used to strike these people with terror, 
and, when they saw its disk grow dark, they imagined that the lumi- 
nary was sick, and was going to fall upon them and destroy them, In 
order to avert this calamity, they would make a terrible uproar, beat- 
ing drums, clashing cymbals, blowing trumpets, and thrashing their 
dogs with huge cudgels, so as to make them yelp most hideously. 
They considered the moon a particular friend of the dogs, and 
thought that, when she sees her favorites cudgelled, and hears their 
just complaints, she feels intense emotion; and this emotion, the 
people of the Incas thought, hastened her cure. They considered 
days on which an eclipse of the moon took place unlucky. They 
attributed the lunar spots which, as well as the revolution of 
Venus, the Milky Way, and the Southern Cross, they had observed, 
to enchantment dating back to the golden age of the world, when ani- 
mals talked! A fox, they said, seeing the moon from below so round, 
so white, so inviting, and mistaking it for a cheese, had climbed up to 
it with the intention of getting a bite; but the luminary, being 
annoyed by the disagreeable odor of the animal, caught the latter 
around the body, and was about to hurl it headlong into space, when 
a magic charm fastened them together forever. Such are the cu- 
rious astronomical details that Garcilaso, Pedro di Cieca, and Acosta 
impart. 

The reign of Lloque Yupanqui was distinguished by poetry, litera- 
ture, music, and the other sciences, as well as by astronomy, and medi- 
cine particularly, They only began to make their first timid steps 
forward, it is true, but the record was a noble one to compress into a 
The poetry was confined to the composition of short 
pieces of ten or twelve strophes in octosyllabic blank-verse. These 
pieces were called yaraavis, after the term yaravicus applied to the 
poets. They were generally odes, victorious songs, or dithyrambs, 
celebrating the exploits of the Inca, his personal qualities and his 


Each month, likewise, had its own special 


single reign. 








INTERIOR VIEW OF THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN 
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VILLAGE OF URCAS, 


In the course of time they assumed more various forms, 
and treated of love, Nature, and flowers. The usual metaphors em- 
ployed were drawn from the loveliest objects of creation. The star, 
the flower, the turtle-dove, and the butterfly, played the most promi- 
nent, nay, almost the only, part in them. The word yaraavis meant 
“sad songs,” and yaravicus the “ composers of sad songs,” and well 
they deserved the title, for these ditties were dull, monotonous, and 
even, in most cases, cold and puerile. The most modern, and, at the 
same time, the most celebrated of these yaraavis was the “ Pica-flor de 
JTuasca-Inca,” or “The Inca Huasea’s Humming-bird,” which, it is 
said, was composed only a few years previous to the Spanish con- 


prowess. 


quest. 

These little poems were seldom impassioned. Their diction and 
music were alike discreet. They were declaimed rather than sung by 
the yaravicus themselves, and, as in Greek and Latin antiquity, flute- 
players gave the key to the declaimers, and sustained the melody of 
their utterance. The flutes were made of reeds, and were of different 
sizes. Those with three orifices were called pincul/us, and those with 
five or six gyueynas, The tribes of Callao used a syrinz, or Pan’s- 
pipes. The pincullus-player handled the instrument in the usual way, 
but the ggueynas-player carried it in an empty jug, or pitcher, held 
outward, or before which he kneeled, so as to improve the volume of 
the sound. This kind of melody is still used in the Sierra, and the 
fearful discord these instruments make when all played independently 
together may, perhaps, be imagined, but the horrible uproar could not 
However, the old annalists say that the tribes 
With the flute 


possibly be described. 
of Callao were the finest flute-players in the world. 





AND LAKE OF MOHINA. 


| 


and the syrinx, they had constructed a musical language that could 
be heard at a distance, and with which they could ask questions and 
get replies concerning their health and that of their llamas, the rain, 
the sun, and the probabilities of a good or a bad harvest. With time 


and practice they got so far as to be able to express very complex 


| dies, comedies, and moral essays, or homilies. 





ideas, visions of love, business contracts, gallantry and gossip, and 
plans for journeys or weddings. This language was so well under- 
stood that a young man plaving the flute at the door of his lady-love’s 
residence acquainted every passer-by with the state of his feelings. In 
time of war the instruments we have named were reénforced with 
cymbals and a kind of small drum, beaten with ene hand only. Later, 
when the Incas had extended their conquests to the Pacifie, they 
added the sonorous conch-shell to their military bands. 

Literature was represented, also, under the Incas, by astronomers, 
philosophers, and writers of plays. Their works consisted of trage- 
Farce was prohibited. 
The themes of the tragedies were usually the struggles which the 
Incas had sustained, with their successes and their triumphs. The 
comedies had*relation to agricultural labors and domestic affairs. 
The morality consisted of a series of sentences, aphorisms, and max- 
ims, which were addressed by two actors to cach other, before an as- 
sembly of people. In the tragic or comic pieces, the reigning Inca, 
as head of every thing, played the chief part. The secondary parts 
were filled by his relatives or the dignitaries of state. The coya, or 
empress, and the pallas, or court-ladies, never took part in these per- 
formances, and were present merely as lookers-on. The same pecu- 
liarity subsists among the savage tribes beyond the Cordilleras to this 





Inca Sinchi Rocca 


Coya Mama Cora Oce'lo. 
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Inca Liloque Yupanqui. 


day. The men drink, shout, dance, and amuse themselves, while the 
women crouch at a distance and look on, but never utter a word. 

The science of medicine among the Incas was confined to the 
knowledge of a few simples and how to apply them. Bleeding with a 
needle of hard stone was also understood, and some strong purgatives 
were familiar. One of these was a white root resembling the wild 
bean. After having chewed this, the patient laid himself on the 
ground, with his stomach to the sun, and prayed to the latter to 
hasten its effect. In a moment or two afterward, he would fall into 
the most violent convulsions, and then, starting bolt-upright, would 
run, gambol about, and, falling once more to the ground, roll over 
and over, howling and foaming at the mouth like an epileptic. After 
a few hours of this discipline, the patient would come out of the strug- 
gle with a prodigious appetite and a great increase of strength. Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega, the historian, gives the most comical account of this 
kind of treatment, to which he was subjected twice by his good 
parents for the cure of a colic. 

The Quichua language, introduced and cultivated by the Incas, 
was a very peculiar idiom, composed of words of diverse origin, many 








Coya Mama Ccahuana. 


of them evidently Oriental. A Spanish Jesuit, Antonio Ricardo, 
wrote a grammar and vocabulary, giving a very complete view of it; 
and Condamine, the academician, presented a copy of it to Louis XV. 
of France. He had brought it with him on his return from Quito. It 
was an 18mo, printed on coarse paper, but, of course, gilt-edged for the 
special occasion. A few years later, the Jesuits Diego de Torres Rubio 
and Juan Figueredo also published a Quichua grammar and dictionary, 
dated on the title-page Lima, 1754, in the modern edition. These 
works have now become extremely rare in the country where they 
were written and printed. 

In this language, God was Pachacamac ; the evil one, supay ; man, 
runa ; woman, huarmi ; father, tayta ; mother, mama ; child, hua- 
hua ; life, causay ; death, huanuy ; water, unu ; fire, nina ; old, ma- 
The numerals were: huc, one; iscay, two. 





quimsa, three ; tahua, four ; pichecca, five ; zocta, six ; cchanchis, seven ; 
puzac, eight ; isccon, nine ; chunca,ten. Up to twenty, the Quichuas of 
former as of modern times placed the decimal before the unit, thus: 
chunca-hue, eleven ; chunca-isca, twelve ; chunca-quimsa, thirteen, When 
they came to twenty, or rather twice ten, isca-chunca, they put the-unit 
before the decimal : isca-chunca-huc, twenty-one ; isca-chunca-isca, twen- 
ty-two ; isea-chunca-quimsa, twenty-three. So, thirty was three times 
ten, or guimsa-chunca ; forty, four times ten, or tahwa-chunca ; and so on. 
A hundred was pachac ; a thousand, huaranca ; ten thousand, chunca- 
huaranca ; a million, chunca-pachac-huaranca, When they came to 
ten times one hundred thousand, or a million, they ceased to count, 
and called the sum panta china, the innumerable total, after the hunu; 
or millionth place. 


THE DISENCHANTED LOVER. 





‘és ND so he is coming to-night, Clara?” Lyman Palmer asked, 

standing, just at sunset, in the porch of Mr. Townley’s fine, 
broad-fronted residence in L Clara Townley stood beside him, 
and a very tearful look stole into her deep-blue, lustrous eves, as she 
answered the question : 

“Yes, Lyman. Papa received his note this morning, saving that 
he would surely be here in the eight-o’clock train.” 

“Your father is as determined as ever, I suppose, about this affair 
of—of the marriage?" Lyman Palmer's look was averted from Clara 
while he pronounced the words. One of his white, slender hands 
played rather nervously with a seal-ring on the finger of the other. 
They were delicate enough, both in shape and hue, those hands of Ly- 
man Palmer’s, to have belonged to a woman; his face, also, devoid of 
beard or mustache, and glowing with the fulness of healthful beauty, 
entirely lacked (he was only twenty-two) the element of manliness. 
It was a face that Lyman Palmer’s enemies—had he really possessed 
any—would have been very likely to call insipid and girlish. But 
they could not truthfully have said the same of the man himself. He 
was every inch what his youthful appearance failed to show—a high- 
bred, honorable, courageous gentleman. 

“ Determined |’ Clara Townley exclaimed, in answer to her lover’s 
last remark. ‘ Why, papa is so bent upon my becoming Mrs. Liver- 
more, that he would die of rage, I think, were my resolution known 
to him.” 

“ And that resolution is, Clara—” 

“To give Mr. Livermore plainly to understand that the times we 
live in are not these which tolerate the affiancing of two children in 
their cradles, merely because their parents happen to be friends. 
And then this creature, Richard Livermore, is a perfect fiend of home- 
liness, if you will pardon my intense style of rhetoric, Lyman. The 
photograph which he sent me, through papa, is just about the most 
frightful thing I have ever beheld. He has passed his whole life, you 
know, in some obscure place out West—all places out West are ob- 
scure, in my opinion—and, to ai. .;- ~*~ances, he has the manners of 
a regular clod. He actually had the impudence to speak of me, in his 
last letter to papa, as the ‘sweet Clara, whom he longed passionately 
to behold,’ and whom he fondly believed to be ‘a picture of womanly 
grace and loveliness.’ I’ve never told you this before, Lyman, for 
fear of making you ungovernably angry at your unseen rival,” 

“ We ought not to be called rivals,” Lyman Palmer answered, in a 
voice wherein there was much more of despondency than anger—“ his 
chances are so far, far above mine.” 

“ Nonsense, Lyman!” 

“ Tow ‘nonsense,’ Clara?” 

“Do you believe in proverbs ?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“ Because Jdo.” Clara Townley’s face wore a look of very firm 
determination as she spoke. 

“To what particular proverb do you have reference just now 
Lyman asked. 

“To one which says, ‘Where there’s a will, there’s a way.’ I 
think that adage a remarkably true one. And I think, Lyman, that 
you and I may test its truth, if we are so inclined.” 

“You don’t mean by an elopement, Clara, do you? 
often I have pleaded—” 

“ And often and often I have refused,” was the prompt interrup- 
tion. “Of course, I won’t elope with you, Lyman. I don’t consider 
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elopements respectable. I shall never marry you if I have to do it— 
there!” And she looked quite serious enough to keep the resolution 
if called upon to do so. 

“You mean, then, Clara, by coming the mightily eloquent over 
your papa ?”’ Lyman questioned. 

“And get pooh-poohed for our pains,” said Clara, with a slight 
laugh. “No, Lyman, I mean something else. Papa is still asleep, 
and likely to remain so for an hour. Besides, he is too feeble to leave 
his room this evening. Let us take a stroll through the garden, and, 
while we stroll, I shall disburden myself of a weighty secret.” 


“Ts Mr. Townley at home?” 

Richard Livermore asked the above question of Mr. Townley’s 
servant, and, receiving an aflirmative reply, was shown into a small 
sitting-room on the ground-floor of the house. 

While the man is seated, awaiting the appearance of his host, we 
have time to observe that his face and figure are scarcely the face and 
figure of a gentleman. “The obscure place out West” has evidently 
left its impress upon the general bearing of Mr. Richard Livermore. 

Presently the door of the sitting-room opened, and a servant— 
Clara Townley’s private maid, as it happened—entered the room. 

“Mr. John Townley has been unwell for several days, sir, and as 
he has lately fallen into a doze, his daughter, Miss Clara, does not 
consider it advisable to awake him. But Miss Clara will be very 
happy to see Mr. Livermore herself, provided he wishes it.” 

“Of course—of course—by all means—certainly,” stammered 
Livermore, to whom the immediate prospect of beholding his fiancée 
was thoroughly overwhelming. “I shall be most happy to see Miss 
Clara Townley. Be good enough, won’t you, to tell her so?” 

fle was gratified, not long afterward, by the appearance of a tall 
young lady (who struck him, the more he looked upon her, as a very 
unnaturally and disagreeably tall young lady), attired in a rather 
short, ill-fitting dress, and wearing, upon a countenance full of “ broad- 
blown comeliness, red and white,” about the most thorough from-ear- 
to-ear sort of smile that Mr. Richard Livermore ever remembered hav- 
ing seen. 

“* How d’ye do?” said the gigantic virgin, accompanying her salu- 
tation with a rather vacant-sounding laugh. “Hope you're well. 
You’re Mr. Livermore, of course? Well, Livermore, I don’t like your 
looks a bit. How do you like mine?” 

“ [—I—think there must be some mistake,” murmured Livermore, 
in amazement. ‘“I—I—understood that Miss Clara Townley was 
to—” 

“Well, 7am Miss Clara Townley.” 

“* impossible!” 

“ You’re complimentary, I’m sure! But perhaps you mean that I 
Jisappoint you agreeably, Mr. Livermore. I hope I don’t. I dare say 
vou’re a good enough kind of fellow, but then you’re decidedly not the 
fellow for me. Saw that the instant I clapped eyes on you, Liver- 
more, if you'll pardon so vulgar an expression. . I’m the sort of girl 
that likes plucky sporting-men with lots of ‘go’ in them, and a gen- 
eral air of being ‘up to snutt. Now you’re not that sort of a chap, 
Livermore, as I told at a glance.” 

“No!” exclaimed poor Livermore, who had grown pale by this 
time, and with something which was not embarrassment—“ no, Miss 
Clara, I decidedly am not the type of manhood which you seem to 
admire. Is—is—your father in? I—I—mean, can I see him for a 
few moments ? ” 

“ Our girl told you he was asleep, didn’t she?” was the young 
lady’s indifferent answer, searching for something, as she spoke, in 
the pocket of her dress. “ Besides, Livermore, as you’ve come to stay 
several days, and have brought your portmanteau—there, for that pur- 
pose, any time will do, I suppose, at which to hold confab with 
pa.” 

Mr. Livermore seemed to be regaining his self-possession. 
I cannot see your father, Miss Townley,” he said, stiffening visibly in 
manner, “ it is better that I should at once take my departure.” 

“ And why so, Liv.?” 

“ Liv. !” Could Richard Livermore believe his own ears ? Was this 
vixenish, hoidenish, overgrown female the Clara Townley whom he 
had worshipped in dreams as his future wife? Had her father been 
mad, to write as he had written concerning her? He would rather die 
—the man was already telling himself—than become the husband of 
so hideously ogreish a creature. 


“ Since 


| “ In hoe siqno vinces. 





“T have no reason to give for leaving so abruptly,” he now said, 
in sharp, cold tones. c 

Miss Townley made some odd sound between a giggle and a 
chuckle. “ You don’t like me; confess you don’t!” she cried, and, 
taking the unsuspecting Livermore thoroughly by surprise, she per- 
formed the action popularly known as a poke in the ribs. 

“Miss Townley!” gasped the unhappy gentleman, thus maltreated ; 
“do you intend insulting me? ” 

“Pshaw! not a bit of it. Only in fun. 
you ? ” 

“ Heavens!” exclaimed the bewildered Livermore, holding up 
both hands, and stumbling backward in his astonishment, “ you 
can’t possibly mean that you smoke?” 

“ Certainly I do,” was the reply, Miss Townley biting the end off 
a very nice-looking figaro as she spoke. 

Mr. Livermore once again, and as if by a masterly effort, regained 
his self-control. Walking deliberately toward his portmanteau, he 
picked up that article, and, having bowed to his hostess, was about. 
quitting the apartment, when Miss Townley exclaimed : 

“T hope I haven’t offended you. Pa’ll be frightfully mad when he 
hears you've gone in this style. He'll be sure to blame me, too. I 
wish you'd leave a little note explaining that you go of—of your own 
free-will, as it were. You don’t mind doing this, do you?” 

She looked at him with what was evidently intended for a winning 
smile, but poor Livermore thought it only a repulsive leer. “I shall be 
very willing, Miss Townley,” he said, “to leave a note for your father, 
thoroughly vindicating you in the matter of my departure. What is 
it that you desire me to write?” taking a card-case and a pencil from 
one of his pockets. 

“ Only that you don’t want to marry me—that you don’t think we 
shall suit each other, and all that. Please be good enough not to say 
any thing about the smoking, because pa don’t know that I smoke, 
and—” 

But Livermore, without waiting for further instructions, began 
rapidly writing on one of the cards which he had selected from his 
case. When he had finished, he turned toward Miss Townley, with 
these words : 

“ The following is my message to your father : 


Have a cigar, won't 


“*Str: I desire to have the agreement broken concerning my fu- 
ture marriage with your daughter. I have held an interview with her, 
and confess to being wholly unwilling that such a lady shall become 
my wife. Ricuarp Livermore.’ ” 

“That’s precisely it!” boisterously exclaimed Miss Townley, when 
her companion had handed her the card. “Old fellow,” suddenly 
slapping Livermore familiarly on the back—“ old fellow, you've got a 
handsome streak in you, for all we don’t like each other. Better try a 
cigar before you go.” 

But Livermore rushed from the apartment as though willing to 
remain not an instant longer in the society of so out-and-out a mon- 
strosity of womanhood. And shortly afterward the hall-door closed 
upon his retreating figure. : 


“ Lyman, you have certainly been making the most utterly revolt- 
ing creature of yourself that it is possible to conceive of. I have been 
listening in the dining-room, yonder, to every word you said.” And 
the real Clara Townley, having just entered the room by a different 
door from that by which poor Livermore had made his exit, surveyed 
her disguised lover with laughing eyes. 

“There is my chief trophy,” exclaimed Lyman, waving above his 
head the card which contained Livermore’s message to Clara’s father. 
Your father will, of course, consent to our mar- 
riage now, Clara; for he will become alarmed lest you lack the power 
to attract a husband to your side, on reading this stinging criticism 
from Livermore, and gratefully accept the next chance that offers it- 
self.” 

Whether Mr. John Townley indulged in any such train of reason- 
ing as the above, it would be difficult to say. But two facts are cer- 
tain, viz.: his deep indignation on reading Livermore’s message, and 
his ultimate consent to Clara’s marriage with Lyman Palmer, the man 
of her choice. So much for the clever disenchantment and the verifi- 
cation of Clara Townley’s favorite maxim—‘ Where there’s a will, 
there’s a way.” 
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THE CATO-STREET CONSPIRACY. 


N the accession of George IV. to the throne, January 29, 1820, 
O Lord Harrowby, President of the Privy Council, issued invita- 
tions to the cabinet ministers to dine with him on February 23d, ac- 
cording to prescribed custom, at his house, No. 39 Grosvenor Square. 
The following were the guests invited: the Earl of Liverpool, Lord- 
Chancellor Eldon, Mr. Vansittart, Earl Bathurst, Lord Castlereagh, 
Lord Sidmouth, the Earl of Westmoreland, Lord Melville, the Duke 
of Wellington, Mr. Canning, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Bathurst, Mr. Welles- 
ley Pole, and the Earl of Mulgrave. 

The year 1819 had been a troublous one. The dissipation and 
reckless extravagance of the regent, the dearness of bread, the op- 
pressive taxation, the Spafields riots, and, lastly, the unnecessary 
brutality of the Lancashire yeomen and the soldiers at the Peterloo 
meeting, had combined to irritate the poorer people and render them 
disaffected to the government. Reform and education had become 
subjects of discussion with all enlightened men; the desperate and 
the fanatical brooded over revolution, conspiracy, and violence. 

Spies had been at work fomenting and urging forward plots, and 
the ministers for many weeks had had inklings of some impending 
danger. There had been apprehensions of a rising on the night of 
the old king’s funeral, but the conspirators, it was ascertained, had 
then altered their plans, and projected a more cruel and wholesale 
massacre, urged on by the government spies, who had pretended to 
enlist themselves in their cause only the sooner to drag them to the 
scaffold. 

The day before the cabinet dinner, as Lord Harrowby was riding 
in the Park, alone, and preparatory to attending a council at Carlton 
Palace, a bankrupt milkman, named Hiden, approached him at 
Grosvenor Gate, and handed him a letter directed to Lord Castle- 
reagh—a letter which, he said, was of considerable importance to 
both their lordships. The man wishing a second interview, Lord Har- 
rowby met him next morning by appointment among the young plan- 
tations in the ring at Hyde Park. 

Hiden then revealed the plots of a knot of conspirators who held 
meetings in a loft over a stable in Cato Street (now Homer Street), 
Edgware Road, their leader a gambler named Thistlewood, who had 
been formerly in the marines, and afterward a subaltern in a West- 
India regiment. Their plan was to seize two pieces of cannon that 
were in Gray’s-Inn Lane, at the stables of the City Light-Horse Vol- 
unteers, and six pieces from the Finsbury Artillery Ground, to take 
the Bank of England, set fire to New-Furnival’s Inn, the Portman- 
Street Barracks, and also buildings in other parts of London, to de- 
stroy the telegraph to Woolwich, and, establishing a provisional gov- 
ernment at the Mansion House, to send emissaries to Dover, Brighton, 
Ramsgate, and Margate, to prevent obnoxious persons escaping. 

But the preliminary blow contemplated by these ferocious assas- 
sins was even more terrible. 

Four-and-twenty men, armed with pistols, sabres, knives, pikes, 
hand-grenades, and blunderbusses, were to proceed to Lord Harrow- 
by’s house when the company was assembled. Thistlewood was to 
knock at the door, and hand a letter to the footman. Directly the 
door opened, the band would rush in and seize the servants, threaten- 
ing them with instant death if they resisted or gave the alarm. The 
stairs were next to be seized and guarded by men with fire-arms and 
grenades. If any one attempted to escape from above or below, hand- 
grenades were to be dashed in among them. Two men were also to be 
placed at the same time at the area, and, armed with grenades and 
blunderbusses, to stop all fugitives with showers of shot and fire. 
Two swordsmen (old soldiers), told off for the higher class of murder, 
followed by the rest, were then to rush into the dining-room and kill 
every one—the bad for their oppression, the good for keeping such 
evil company. Ings, a pork-butcher, the most suvage of the crew, 
was going to arm himself with a brace of pistols, a cutlass, and a 
specially-prepared knife of great strength, weight, and keenness, and, 
cutting off the heads of Lord Castlereagh and Lord Sidmouth, carry 
them off (for some undefined purpose) in two bags bought for the hor- 
tible occasion. Ings’s cry, as they tore into Lord Harrowby’s dining- 
room, was to be: 

“ Well, my lords, I have got as good men here as the Manchester 
yeomanry.—Citizens, do your duty!” 

These words are significant. The citizens evidently meant to re- 





new the horrors of the French Revolution, believing the popular 
disaffection to be general; and the allusion to Peterloo showed how 
deeply the cruelties of that day had struck into the hearts of the 
poorer classes. 

In the mean time, other persons besides Hiden had betrayed the 
conspirators. Dwyer, an Irish bricklayer, who had been employed to 
muster his countrymen, and to carry off the fire-arms from the Found- 
ling, had informed the secretary of state by means of a Major James. 
An infamous informer, named Edwards, a modeller and image-seller at 
Windsor, had also spoken to a gentleman of the king’s household. 

Lord Harrowby was wary, and did nothing to scare the assassins. 
The dinner was secretly put off, but not publicly or in the newspapers. 
The Archbishop of York, who lived next door, having a dinner the 
same day and hour, the carriages arriving at that house deceived the 
watchers whom Thistlewood had placed for the whole day and night 
before in the square, and no alarm was excited in the minds of the 
gang. 

On the afternoon of the 23d, Lord Harrowby, sending word to his 
brother-ministers, took refuge in Lord Liverpool’s house, nor did he 
write to his servants to countermand the dinner till eight o’clock in 
the evening. At nine, Thistlewood and his men were to enter Gros- 
venor Square. 

At the time of the conspiracy, Thistlewood lived in a two-pair 
front-room in Stanhope Street, Clare Market, and had long before his 
last fatal plot been tried for treasonable practices and acquitted, but 
afterward, on a charge of abetting Dr. Watson’s son in the Spafields 
riot, had been imprisoned in Horsham Jail. While there, he had been 
foolish enough to send achallenge to Lord Sidmouth. There can be no 
doubt that he was a rancorous, savage-tempered, malignant man, ca- 
pable of any crime to effect certain undefined political changes. This- 
tlewood had resolved to have the meetings at his own house; but 
there happened to be a Bow-Street officer living opposite, and he was 
afraid of the committees being discovered. Brunt, his savage lieu- 
tenant and secretary, was a cobbler of the humblest kind, who rented 
two miserable rooms for his wife, child, and apprentice, in Fox Court, 
Gray’s-Inn Lane. The treasonable meetings were held in a room in 
the same house in which the prisoner Ings, the pork-butcher, also re- 
sided. Davidson, a third conspirator, a man of color, was a cabinet- 
maker. Adams (the informer) and Harrison, one of the selected 
“ swordsmen,” had both been soldiers in the Life Guards. These men 
had frequently met in a back-room in the yard of the White-Hart 
public-house, Brook’s Market, where they had been observed by Bow- 
Street officers. The depot for powder and arms was at the house of a 
conspirator named Tidd, who lived in the Hole-in-the-Wall Passage, 
near Brook’s Market. Harrison, while the plot was still ripening, had 
rented a stable in Cato Street, Edgware Road. 

The stable belonged to General Watson, then abroad, and a month 
or two before had been used as a cow-shed by a milkman named Firth. 
It is the first building on the right as you enter from John Street. 
Nearly opposite Cato Street was a public-house called the Horse and 
Groom, where the conspirators assembled to drink and discuss pre- 
liminaries. The street in which the deserted stable stood was acces- 
sible from John Street by an archway, and opened into Queen Street 
by a path, guarded by posts, for foot-passengers only. The stable had 
three stalls and a cart-shed. Nearly opposite the door was a step- 
ladder leading to a hay-loft, and, opening from this loft, which had, we 
believe, been used as a carpenter’s shop, were two small rooms over 
the cart-house. The loft had two windows, one looking on the street, 
and this was kept covered with canvas, to prevent any one seeing in. 
The door of the hay-loft, looking into the street, was kept strongly 
barred. In the floor of the loft were two long apertures for hay, 
which opened on the racks in the stable below. 

About three o’clock on the afternoon of the 23d of February, 
1820, a man living at No. 3 Cato Street observed Harrison, the soldier, 
at work cleaning the stable, and about half-past four, when he returned 
from work, the same man saw Davidson pacing up and down the arch- 
way in John Street, as if waiting for some one. About six o’clock, a 
woman living in the same street was startled by a man of color, who 
had previously alarmed her by his dark face, suddenly presenting him- 
self, and asking for a light for his candle; another inhabitant at No. 
2 also watched twenty to thirty shabby men go in and out of the 
stable carrying bags and bundles. One of them, as he stooped, had 
shown that he was armed. 

Several rendezvous had been appointed for the conspirators. Some 
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were to assemble near John Street, and to be brought to the stable by 
safe men; others were directed to the Horse and Groom. Tidd gath- 
ered his party at Hole-in-the-Wall Passage, Brunt at Fox’s Court, 
while Thistlewood was to go straight to Cato Street, where the blun- 
derbusses, daggers, pistols, swords, pikes, pitch-balls, and hand- 
grenades, had by this time been collected. 

At two o’clock on the afternoon of that day, eight or ten of the 
conspirators met at Brunt’s room, to fit flints to pistols and slings to 
cutlasses. Many of the men were still ignorant of what was to be 
done. They were only to be told at the stable, when it was too late 
to retract. On Thistlewood’s arriving, he said: 

“ Well, my lads, this looks something like as if you were going to 
do something.” 

He then promised to give the men liquor, and sent out for drink for 
the informer Adams, who seemed very much depressed. 

At the same time he sent for cartridge-paper, on which proclama- 
tions could be written. Ile then sat down and wrote: 


“Your tyrants are destroyed—the friends of liberty are called 
upon, as the provisional government is now sitting. 
“James Ines, Secretary. 
“ February 25, 1820." 


These bills were to be pasted up near the houses that were to be set 
on fire, and would, it was supposed, arouse the people. When Thistle- 
wood had written three of the bills, he said he was tired, and did not 
know what was the matter with him; he could write no more. An- 
other man then wrote a fourth. In the mean time Ings, with butch- 
erly eagerness for blood, was preparing himself for action. He put 
on a black belt to hold two pistols, a belt round his shoulder for a 
cutlass, and two large canvas haversacks, in which, he swore, he in- 
tended to carry the heads of Lord Castlereagh and Lord Sidmouth, 
befure setting them on pikes and carrying them before the captured 
cannon. When he had done all this, he viewed himself complacently, 
and said, with professional jocosity : 

“T have not got my steel—I am not complete ; but never mind.” 

He then drew a large, heavy, broad butcher’s-knife from his pock- 
et, aud showed the new-ground edge, and the handle bound round with 
dark, waxed thread, to prevent his hand slipping, as he said, “ when 
he should be at work.” With that knife he swore he would cut off 
the heads “ of Castlereagh and the rest, as he came at them.” 

In the momentary absence of the dreaded Thistlewood and Brunt, 
a man named Palin said he hoped all present knew what they had met 
there for, and had considered whether the assassination would be 
approved by the country, and would really draw the people to their 
help Just then Brunt returned, Observing an alteration in the 
men’s countenances, and being told the reason, he said : 

“This is not the place. Go with me to Edgware Road. There 
you shall know what you are going about, and all that goes along with 
me J will take care shall have a drop of something to drink to put 
them in spirits.” 

The conspirators then armed themselves, put on their great-coats 
to conceal their weapons, and started for the rendezvous. 

In the stable the men began at once to clean the arms, which were 
fying on a bench in the loft, and to ferrule the pikes. The non-arrival 
of Tidd and his contingent, however, alarmed Thistlewood, and pro- 
duced confusion among the conspirators, as they already knew that 
Lord Sidmouth had had intimation of their meetings in Brook’s 
Market. 

Ings, seeing his comrades’ faces lengthen, began to stamp and 
swear, and tear his hair. 

“If you begin to talk of dropping the concern now,” he said, “I 
will either cut my throat or shoot myself.” 

Brunt said there was no occasion for uneasiness ; he would forfeit 
his existence, if Tidd was not forthcoming. Thistlewood kept quiet, 
and said : 

“ For God’s sake do not think of dropping the business now ; if you 


do, it will turn out a second Despard job.” Then he looked round and | 


said: “You seem to think there are not men sufficient.” (He cast 
up the number.) “ Let us see, there are eighteen here, and two be- 


low ; that makes twenty ; that is quite sufficient ; suppose there to be | 


sixteen servants in Lord Harrowby’s house, they are not armed; we 
shall go prepared, and it will not take us, from entering the house and 
coming out, more than ten minutes,” 





Fourteen men were to execute the murders, and six to be left to 
guard the servants. As the fourteen men were volunteering and being 
called out, Tidd entered, and Thistlewood, probably suspecting him to 
be a waverer, fixed his eyes sternly upon him: but, seeing Adams 
watching him, he turned away directly. Adams, going up to Tidd, 
said to him, tentatively : 

“ Don’t you think this is a pretty set-out? Do you think they will 
be able to do this thing!” 

Tidd replied, in an ominous whisper, “ Never.” 

Brunt had just produced a gin-bottle from his pocket to prime the 
assassins, when Adams heard somebody in the stable below. 

The toils had long slowly been gathering round these desper 
ate wretches. Into that loft, as into a full rat-pit, the sharp-toothed 
terriers of the law were ready to dash. In other rooms besides that 
of Cato Street cutlasses had been that morning ground, and pistol-flints 
fitted. The Bow-Street officers had already been lurking about the 
Horse and Groom public-house, and had secured a pike-stave left by 
one of the conspirators. About half-past eight, twelve of them had 
met by appointment near John Street, and moved on together toward 
the well-marked stable. In the mean time, Lieutenant Fitzclarence, 
with a picket of the Coldstream Guards, had been sent by Mr. Birnie, 
the police magistrate, to wait in John Street till they were called, 
Ruthven (a tall, sandy Scotchman), Smithers, Ellice, and others of the 
patrol, found the stable-door watched hy two or three men. The man 
of color, Davidson, and Ings were guarding the stairs, with blunder- 
busses on their shoulders and swords by their sides. Ruthven in- 
stantly ordered these men to be secured, and mounted the ladder, fol- 
lowed by Ellice, Smithers, and three or four others. 

There were about five-and-twenty men in the room, eating bread 
and cheese and drinking porter, or selecting arms from a long carpen- 
ter’s bench, which stood close by the wall. Just at that juncture, 
Thistlewood, hearing a noise, and some one calling, “ Hallo! Showa 
light!” took a candle, and looked down the stairs to see who was 
coming, and, on seeing that there was a surprise, he put the candle 
back on the bench, seized a sword, and, with three or four others, 
retreated stealthily to the further of the inner rooms—the one that 
had a window looking out into Cato Street. At that moment, one of 
the men, seized below, called up to warn his comrades: 

“ Look out there, above!” 

At the same time two of the constables, at first almost unnoticed, 
appeared at the top of the ladder, and, presenting their pistols, said : 

“Hallo! is anybody in the room? Here is a pretty nest of 
you!” 

Then another of the patrol cried : 

“ We are officers; seize their arms!” 

And a third: 

“Gentlemen, we have got a warrant to apprehend you all, and as 
such we hope you will go peaceably.” 

Just then Smithers, distrusting further parley, and believing, in 
his stanch way, in promptitude before the conspirators could discover 
the scantiness of the assailing numbers, or could muster courage to 
use their arms, cried: 

“Let me come forward.” 

He then pushed toward the door of the inner room, where Thistle- 
wood stood thrusting with a very long sword. This leader of the 
conspirators instantly rushed forward, and struck Smithers through 
his right side. The constable threw up his hands, his head fell back, 
he staggered against Ruthven, cried “Oh, my God, I am done!” and 
fell dead near the opening of the stairs. Ellice held up his staff at 
Thistlewood, and threatened to fire with the pistol in his right hand, 
unless he instantly surrendered. The lights were immediately dashed 
out, and a voice cried in the darkness: 

“ Kill the at once! Throw them down-stairs! Kill them!” 

Then there were twenty or thirty pistol-shots fired, and a tremen- 
dous headlong rush was made at the stairs, driving the Bow-Strees 
men backward, the conspirators leaping down into the manger through 
the holes in the floor, or by the window, others firing at the officers on 
the stairs, or up through the manger, all making for the archway in 
| John Street. Tidd was caught in the doorway, thrown on a dung- 
| heap by Ruthven, and disarmed. Davidson was pursued and taken in 
John Street. Wright, a patrol, was knocked down and stabbed by 
Ings, who was caught by a watchman in Edgware Road, after having 
fired at Brooks, one of the officers, who had attacked him with his cut 
| lass. 
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In the mean time the picket of Foot Guards, hearing pistol-shots 
in the stable, had dashed up at the double, being met by a police- 
officer, who shouted to them: 

“Soldiers, soldiers! The doorway! The stable!” 

As Lieutenant Fitzclarence entered the door, a man cut at him 
furiously with a sword, but retreated before the soldiers, who then 
captured four of the remaining conspirators. Thistlewood had escaped 
before this in the first rush, firing at Westcott, a constable, cutting at 
him and felling him. 

The prisoners taken were searched at the Horse and Groom, and 
the loft was then ransacked for arms. The soldiers found several par- 
cels of bayonets, sharpened files, and pike-heads, a box containing five 
hundred and sixty-five ball-cartridges, fire-balls made of tow dipped in 
tar and brimstone, and some grenades full of cart-nails. 

Brunt was seized the next day at his own house, and was just 
dispatching two baskets full of grenades and fire-balls to some accom- 
plice living in the borough. The same morning Thistlewood was 
seized in bed in a room with the shutters up on the ground-floor of 
No. 8, White Street, Finsbury Square. He was partly dressed, and in 
his coat, lying by his bedside, were found a silk sash, some bullets, 
and a ball-cartridge. In Tidd’s house, No. 5, Hole-in-the-Wall Pas- 
sage, were discovered a box of ball-cartridges, grenades, flannel bags 
of powder, bags of musket-balls, flints, pike-handles, rope-yarn, and 
tar. 
Thistlewood and his gang (eleven in all) were tried on the 17th of 
April, 1820, at the Sessions House, Old Bailey, Mr. Curwood and Mr. 
Adolphus appearing for the defence, Mr. Gurney, Mr. Littledale, Mr. 
Reynolds, and Mr. Bolland, with the Attorney and Solicitor-General, 
for the prosecution. 

At this trial it was clearly elicited that toward the end of 1819 the 
prisoners Ings, Brunt, and others, had long planned a conspiracy, This- 
‘tlewood openly avowing that he had shared in four or five revolutions. 
Shortly before the funeral of the king, they agreed to assassinate all 
the ministers, if possible, at a cabinet dinner. They decided that the 
prince-regent’s family had worn the crown long enough. The plot 
was always called by the gang “ the West-End job.” One night they 
were debating several diabolical plans, when Edwards (the spy) came 
in, and told Thistlewood there was a cabinet dinner to be held the fol- 
lowing evening. Thistlewood, hardly believing the possibility of such 
good news, said he did not think it was true, but at once sent for a 
paper, and read aloud the announcement, to the universal rapture of 
the gang. 

As for Brunt, he was nearly mad with joy. 

“ Now,” he cried, with a ferocious oath, “‘ I begin to believe there 
is a God; for I’ve often prayed those thieves might be got together in 
order to give us a good opportunity to destroy them, and now my 
prayer is answered.” 

Thistlewood, always calm, stern, and practical, proposed an instant 
‘committee to arrange a fresh plan. Singularly enough, they chose for 
their chairman Adams, afterward the informer. He called Thistlewood 
‘to order, and expressed his fears of a betrayal. The conspirators be- 
gan to swear like madmen at this, and Harrison, walking up and down, 
‘fixed his eyes on Adams, and said, with an oath : 

“The next man that drops a word to cool any one, and to prevent 
their going forward to do the deed they had determined, I'll run him 
through with a sword.” 

When called upon by the Clerk of the Arraigns, Thistlewood de- 
nounced the spies and informers as infamous liars and unreliable men, 
violently denouncing the judges for their servility and ambition, and 
Lords Castlereagh and Sidmouth as privileged traitors, who lorded it 
over the lives anc property of the sovereign people with barefaced im- 
punity. He said, in inflated and fanatical language : 

“A few hours hence and I shall be no more; but the nightly 
breeze, which will whistle over the silent grave that shall protect me 
from its keehness, will bear to your restless pillow the memory of one 
who lived but for his country, and died when liberty and justice had 
been driven from its confines by a set of villains, whose thirst for blood 
is only to ne equalled by their activity in plunder.” 

Thistlewood then proceeded to disclaim any personal motive, 
but a wish for the welfare of his starving countrymen, and pity 
for the hundreds massacred and trampled on at Manchester. It 
was after Peterloo, he confessed, that he had resolved on vengeance, 
“that the woes of the instigators should be the requiem to the souls 
of the murdered innocents.” In this mood for wreaking what he con- 
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sidered national vengeance, Thistlewood said he had met the men 
Edwards, who, then poor and penniless, and without even a bed, was 
living near Pickett Street, in the Strand. He had since that appeared 
dressed like a lord, declaring he had been found to be the heir toa 
German baron. He had, in fact, sold himself as a spy to the govern- 
ment. This man had proposed to him to blow up the House of Com- 
mons, to attack the ministers at the Spanish ambassador’s féle, or to 
throw hand-grenades into their carriages as they passed through the 
streets. 

Then Thistlewood grew more excited. He talked of Brutus, and 
pleaded that, when a set of men placed themselves above the iaws and 
murdered the people, only a private arm could bring them to jus- 
tice; and it was a duty of every one to rid his country of its oppress- 
ors. 
Lord Chief-Justice Abbott interfered, but Thistlewood continued 
to assert that high treason had been wrought against the Manchester 
people, and justice denied to the mutilated and the maimed. The prince- 
regent had thanked the murderers, still reeking with their gore. “If 
one spark of honor,” he said—‘ one spark of independence—still 
glimmered in the breast of Englishmen, they would have rose to a 
man. Insurrection then became a public duty, and the blood of the 
victims should have been the watchword to vengeance on their mur- 
derers.” 

The chief-justice: “‘ We cannot allow this.” 

Thistlewood : “I have but a few lines more. The banner of inde- 
pendence should have floated in the gale that brought their wrongs 
and their sufferings to the metropolis ; such, however, was not to be the 
ease. Albion is still in the chains of slavery. I quit it without re- 
gret. I shall soon be consigned to the grave, my body will be im- 
mured beneath the soil whereon I first drew breath. My only sorrow 
is, that the soil should be a theatre for slaves, for cowards, and for 
despots. My motives, 1 doubt not, will hereafter be justly appreci- 
ated. I will, therefore, now conclude by stating that I shall consider 
myself as murdered if I am to be executed on the verdict obtained 
against me.” 

Davidson denied that he had ever heard of any intentions to de- 
throne the king, talked of Magna Charta, and the right of the people 
to arm in order to secure their privileges, and declared that he had 
been entrapped. .He concluded with these words: “I can die but 
once in this world, and the only regret left is, that I have a large fam- 
ily of small children, and when I think of that it unmans me, and I 
shall say no more.” 

Ings, who had once boasted that he had gone out intending to 
shoot the prince-regent as he went to Parliament, and regretted 
that he had not done so, said that, in his poverty, he had been 
ensnared by Edwards. He also alluded indignantly to the cruelties 
at Manchester. “To cut down unarmed men, women, and children,” 
he said, “ was a disgrace to the name and character of Englishmen. 
He hoped his children would live to see the day when they should 
all be free men and see justice administered. I had rather,” he 
concluded, “ die like a man than live like a slave.” 

Brunt said that his life had been sworn away. He was no traitor 
or enemy to his king, but only to the borough-mongering faction, 
who destroyed the vitals of the country. He considered Lord Sid- 
mouth’s circular sent out to instigate the cavalry to murder the 
Manchester men. He admitted that he had attempted what he 
wished had been done, and he thought the country would have been 
compensated had those men been put out of the way. ‘I think,” he 
said, “it is what they merit—I actually think it is what they merit. 
If a man murders my brother, I have a right to murder him. What 
does the Scriptures say: ‘ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ 
I have no private enmity against any gentleman in the country ; it 
was for the public good that I came forward, and I would have gone 
through with it. Try me for murder, hang me, draw me, quarter me, 
but let me have justice ; that is all I have to say.” 

Tidd said that all the witnesses had sworn falsely, except Captain 
Fitzclarence ; as for shooting at that gentleman, as a private gentle- 
man, he would as soon have shot his own father. 

Thistlewood, Davidson, Ings, Brunt, and Tidd, were sentenced to be 
hung, and to have their heads severed from their bodies—the quarter- 
ing being graciously forgiven. 

Wilson, Harrison, Bradburn, Strange, Gilchrist, and Cooper, were 
transported for life. At a cabinet council on Saturday, the 29th of 
April, the execution of the desperate men was fixed for the ensuing 
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Monday. The governor of Newgate received the death-warrant at 
seven P.M. on Saturday, and instantly went to the condemned-room 
and read it to the prisoners, who were sitting there watched by 
eight officers. They all rose respectfully when he entered, and seemed 
conscious of the news that he brought. 

Thistlewood said, quite calmly: “The sooner we go, sir, the better 
—our wish is to die as soon as possible.” The other prisoners ex- 
pressed the same feeling. 

On Mr. Brown’s asking them if they wished the assistance of a 
clergyman of any persuasion, they made no reply. 

They slept soundly nearly the whole night, and only awoke at the 
unbarring of the cell-doors to admit the ordinary, whose zeal had led 
him there at midnight. Mr. Cotton went to each cell separately, and 
urged every argument to reclaim them to Christianity. Davidson was, 
however, the only man who joined Mr. Cotton in prayer, and he did so 
fervently. 

The men could speak to each other through the loops in the cell- 
walls: and Ings, during the night, speaking of the scene in the morn- 
ing, said, with savage bitterness : 

“There was plenty of men present, but, d—n ’em, they have no 
pluck!” 

At five o’clock Mr. Cotton came again round the cells with the sac- 
rament. All refused it but Davidson, who received the elements with 
sincere devotion. Brunt seized the wine, and drank the king’s health, 
and so did Davidson. On the arrival of the sheriffs and attendants, 
the four leaders were so violent that it was thought prudent to pinion 
their arms before their irons were struck off. The procession then 
advanced through the long, dark passages—dark even on that bright 
May morning. Thistlewood came first, his eyes fixed, and abstracted 
in thought. Then walked Tidd, trying to assume indifference, and 
rallied by Ings for his depression, After him strode Ings, laughing 
and reckless, followed by Brunt, who fixed his eyes on the officers 
with sullen rage. Davidson was last, his hands clasped, his eyes up- 
lifted, and his lips moving in prayer. At the lodge leading to the 
seaffold there was a moment’s pause. Thistlewood clinched his lips, 
and with a frown watched the preparations on the scaffold. 

On a bystander beseeching Brunt to ask God’s pardon, Brunt re- 
plied, with savage contempt for his adviser : 

“What have I done? I have done nothing. What should I ask 
pardon for?” 

“ Well done, Brunt,” exclaimed Ings, and began to sing: 


“*O give me death or liberty,” 


when he was summoned to the scaffold. He turned to Brunt, smiled, 
and shook hands with him. On entering the lodge, he had said to 
some one who told him to be firm: 

“Firm? lIam firm. But we have children, sir.” There was true 
pathos in this. 

When the handkerchief was tied on, he cried out : 

“IT hope, Mr. Cotton, you will give me a good character.” «The 
chaplain bowed. Ings then commenced playfully swinging about in 
his hand a cotton nightcap. While the hatch was opening, he ex- 
claimed with a loud voice : 

“ Remember me to King George IV. God bless him, and may he 
have a long reign!” 

He then requested that some clothes he had left behind might be 
given to his wife. Determined that Jack Ketch should have no coat 
of his, he had taken off his best clothes, and put on a butcher’s old 
greasy slaughtering-jacket. 

As he stood on the first step he turned to Davis, a turnkey, and 
said : 

“Well, Mr. Davis, I am going to find out the great secret;” and 
then sprang on the scaffold, exclaiming: “ Good-by, gentlemen; here 
goes the remains of an unfortunate man.” 

Brunt now stood almost alone with Davidson, muttering about the 
injustice of his fate, and wishing to be the next to suffer. 

One by one they had gone to death, Thistlewood first. Three times 
the mob had shouted; three times the drop had fallen with its horri- 
ble, dull sound. 

Davidson was called next. He was astonishingly composed. On 
the Sunday, at parting with his wife, he had said, “the day of his 
death would be the happiest of his life.” He was in fervent prayer 
ween he was turned off. 

Brunt’s last act was to take a pinch of snuff from a paper in 





his hand, stooping to put it to his nose, and pushing up his night- 
cap to take it. He took off his heavy nailed shoes, as one of the 
others had also done, and, as the report of the time says, threw them 
at the people, either in contempt and brutal defiance, or to cheat the 
hangman. 

Exactly a quarter of an hour after the last man was hung, the 
order was given to cut the bodies down. The heads were then hag- 
gled off with brutal clumsiness with a surgeon’s knife. The mob ex- 
pressed loudly their horror and disgust, more especially when the 
turnkey, who exhibited the heads, dropped that of Brunt. “ Hallo, 
butter-fingers !” shouted a rough voice from the rolling crowd below. 
The day had gone by for such useless brutality. The executions oc- 
cupied one hour and eight minutes, “ It was a quarter to eight when 
Thistlewood appeared on the scaffold, it was seven minutes to nine 
when Brunt’s head, the last exhibited, was placed in the coffin. 

The cavalry, stationed to line all the streets in the neighborhood, 
then dispersed, and the mob slowly melted away. 





THE SOFT NO. 





OUNG Kitty sat knitting. “My darling,” I said, 
“T have had a most beautiful dream ! 

Shall I tell it?” She gave a slight shake of the head, 
And answered: “ I’m turning the seam !” 


I reached for the mesh, speckled soft like a pink, 
That she held in her fingers so small ; 

But she answered: “I can’t leave my work—only think f 
I am knitting a sock for a doll.” 


“ Don’t tease me so, Kitty, my dear little one-— 
You are dying to hear—I’ll be bound!” 
“ Just wait,” she said, smiling as bright as the sun, 
“ Just wait till ’'ve knitted a round.” 


I waited impatient, and then I drew near, 
And, pushing the curls from her brow, 

I said: “ Are you ready, my Kitty, my dear?” 
She answered: “ J’m narrowing now !” 


Still nearer I drew—put my arm round her waist— 
And, breaking of silence the seal, 

Repeated: “ Dear Kitty! why, what is your haste?” 
She answered : “I’m setting the heel!” 


I smiled, and I frowned—I looked up at the clock— 
At the coals ‘neath the forestick aglow, 

And then at dear Kitty—she held up the sock, 
Saying: “‘ Would you put white in the toe ?” 


“You shall hear me, Kitty, you dearest of girls, 
And then, if you will, you may scoff!” 
She shook loose the hand I had laid on her curls, 
As she said: “I’m just binding off!” 


“T dreamed of a cottage embowered with trees, 
And under the bluest of skies—” 
She checked me with—“ Sit farther off, if you please, 
My needles will get in your eyes!” 


“T dreamed you were there, like a rose at my door, 
And that love, Kitty, Jove, made us rich!” 

“T told you to sit farther off, once before!” 
She answered ; “I’m dropping a stitch !” 


She knitted the last, and had broken the thread, 
When I cried: “ Am I only a friend ? 

Or may I be lover?” She quietly said : 
“Pray wait till I’ve fastened the end! ” 


“ Will you marry me?” Here the worst came to the worst, 
There was nothing to do but to go; 
For I learned at the last, what I might have known first, 
It was all her soft way to say, No! 
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CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT SUICIDE. 


T has been maintained by some writers that suicide increases 
I with the intellectual growth of a people, and is unknown to 
the savage and uneducated races—in fact, might be used to measure 
the intellectual capacity of a people. Among the aborigines of this 
country, Australia, and Africa, suicide is almost unknown. It is 
also very rare among Mohammedans. Dr. Oppenheim, a distinguished 
German traveller, and author of a work on Turkey, met with only 
three cases of suicide during his extensive travels through the Otto- 
man empire; and two of these were Christians, the third a renegade 
Christian. European countries do, indeed, afford some color to the 
intellectual theory of suicide. Spain, far behind all other European 
countries in modern progress, shows very few cases of suicide; 
while among the Italians suicide, which, previous to the late revolution, 
was a thing almost unknown, has now become, comparatively speaking, 
quite frequent. This does not surprise us, as it is well known that 
suicide becomes common after revolutions. 

During the great Revolution in France (1789-1800), the number 
who committed suicide was enormous, especially among the nobility 
and better classes. When we recollect the torture of the reign of ter- 
ror, the intense mental suffering caused by the loss of relatives and 
friends as well as fortune, it becomes easy to account for the fright- 
ful increase of suicide. This is equally true, but not to the same ex- 
tent, of all revolutions. 

Statistics show the Germans to be the most suicidal people in Eu- 
rope; France comes next on the list; England third, while the Irish are 
the least suicidal people in Europe. The late Professor Graves, of Dublin, 
many years ago drew attention to the influence of seasons on crime, the 
periodical recurrence of certain crimes with certain seasons, as well as 
the greater prevalence of the greatest of crimes—suicide—during 
the summer months, while crimes against property prevailed during 
the winter and spring. The investigations of Esquirol at the Saltpé- 
triére, and those of other European inquirers, show this statement to 
be in the main correct. To account for this, many theories have been 
advanced, a few of which we will mention and discuss in the order 
in which they are now generally accepted. The physical condition 
of the air, including the quantity of moisture and drought, terres- 
trial magnetism, and the electrical condition, tend to react on the 
mind, render us less capable of resisting immoral influences—which, 
perhaps, in our own day derive additional support from the theory 
now generally received that nervous force is an al/otropic condition 
of electricity—as ozone is of oxygen—and a cause, a very fre- 
quent cause, of epidemics. Should this theory prove to be cor- 
rect, it will explain a great deal in times past, and afford doctors 
an excellent opportunity to rid themselves of the déte noire of their 
profession. Few, if any, now doubt the important part terrestrial 
magnetism and the electrical condition of the air play in the cause of 
disease in plants as well as animals. The influence of imitation has also 
had at all times a wonderful influence in increasing or diminishing the 
number of suicides, and very many curious facts are adduced to prove 
the correctness of this statement. It was noticed in England, after 
the death of the Conservative statesman, Lord Castlereagh, by sui- 
cide, that very many persons destroyed themselves in the same way. 
And, in Paris, at the Hétel des Invalides, one of the pensioners com- 
mitted suicide, and was followed by seven others. The dark corridor 
was lighted, the post from which the hanging took place removed, 
when no more suicide took place. In this case, no doubt, imitation 
was the principal cause. 

Among cities, London has by far the largest number of suicides 
in proportion to its population ; in the Westminster district—and we 
now copy from English statistics—the proportion was one in every 
six thousand three hundred and seventy-nine of the population. A care- 
ful study of European statistics shows the curious fact that married 
men are less liable to commit suicide than single, while the reverse holds 
good of females, a fact that might be used with some force against 
those who advocate celibacy. In proportion to the population, suicide 
1s shown to be more common in large cities than in towns or country : 
but this can be readily accounted for when we recollect that cities are 
the hiding-places of those who commit crime ; and we know the mass- 
ing together of large numbers of people tends to demoralize; also, 
that, of those who commit suicide, many, coming from the country 
with bright hopes, meet with disappointment, and end their lives 





in despair. The statements of French and English writers go to 
prove that the greatest number of suicides take place in June, 
July, and August, while November, December, and January, have the 
lowest numbers. A careful study of the statistics published by the 
city of Boston proves the correctness of this statement. The statis- 
tics were first published in 1849, and have been issued annually since, 
with the exception of the years 1860-’61—in all, nineteen years 
—but, as there was no distinct registration of males and females till 
1854, we have in reality only fourteen years to draw our conclusions 
from. The register does not furnish us information as to married or 
single, an omission which prevents us from proving the relative fre- 
quency of suicide in the two conditions of life. The number of males 
was a little less than two-thirds of the whole number ; females, a little 
over one-third. The largest number of suicides occurred in June, 
one-third more than November; next in order, May and July; the 
lowest number in February, and next in order December and January. 
This proves the correctness of Graves’s statement, and shows it to be 
something more than coincidence. From March the number increased, 
till it reached the maximum in June, when the ratio began to diminish. 

The whole number of suicides for fourteen years is: of males, 
one hundred and twenty-nine ; females, forty-seven ; and for nineteen 
years, inclusive, males and females, two hundred and fourteen. The 
reports for 1860-’61 are wanting. The latter would be of especial in- 
terest, as showing the influence the war had on suicide; but, as the 
number of men who became soldiers during the first year of the war 
was comparatively small, we can perhaps draw a truer inference from 
the reports for the year 1862 and the subsequent years. There is a 
very perceptible diminution in the number of suicides for the years 
1862, 1863, and 1864, compared with the three years preceding the 
war, showing that the war diminished rather than increased the num- 
ber, or it may be by diminishing the source from which the main sup- 
ply came—the males. The largest number of suicides in any year 
was in 1858—the year following the financial panic—when the propor- 
tion was one to every seven thousand six hundred and eighty-two of 
the population, and one to every one hundred and eighty-five of the 
whole number of deaths ; the lowest number was in 1863, about one 
to every eighteen thousand six hundred and eighty-four of the popula- 
tion, and one in every five hundred and twenty-two of the whole num- 
ber of deaths. These reports go to prove the incorrectness of Eng- 
lish writers, as it is shown that, in 1858, when suicide was most fre- 
quent, the proportion was one to every seven thousand six hundred 
and eighty-two of the population; while in London the average pro- 
portion was one in every six thousand three hundred and seventy-nine 
of the population; and almost three times the number for the year 
1863, when it reached the lowest number—one to every eighteen thou. 
sand six hundred and thirty-four. It also shows that suicide is not 
more common in Boston or New York than in most European cities, 
and that it has not increased since the close of the late war, as we 
might expect when such large numbers of, men were let loose, whose 
habits and ways of living were so completely changed by aotive 
warfare. 





MANSARD. 


6 +> OUR Majesty knows little of art, and should not question 

me,” was the rude reply of Frangois Mansard, the eminent 
architect, to the troubled Anne of Austria, queen of the weak Louis 
XIII. of France. She had founded the Abbey of Val-de-Grace, in 
Paris, and employed Mansard to construct a fine building. He had 
completed the first story, when the queen was told that he was con- 
tinually changing his plans, pulling down and rebuilding, and so was 
spending large sums of money uselessly. She sent her page to invite 
Mansard to her private parlor in the Tuileries. Expecting some 
favor because of her Majesty’s gracious condescension, the architect 
was irritated when she only interrogated him about his extravagance. 
In imitation of his patron, Cardinal Richelieu, then the master of the 
king and persecutor of the queen, who had rejected him as a lover, 
Mansard treated her with disrespect, and gave her the rude answer 
recorded above. 

Monsieur Mansard was a remarkable man, and lived in an age of 
remarkable men in France. He was born in Paris, in the year 1598— 
the natal year of the great Bernini, his rival, whose advent was at 
Naples. His paternal uncle, Germain Gaultier, instructed him in the 
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art of architecture, 
He soon rivalled his 
master in skill and 
invention. His own 
has outlived his in- 
structor’s fame. It 
is perpetuated in his 
invention of the curb- 
roof, known as the 
French, or ‘ Mansard,’ 
which, during the last 
thirty years, has been 
made to cover so- 
many of the finer 
dwellings in our cities 
and large towns, and 
in populous rural dis- 
tricts. 

Mansard had ex- 
quisite taste, lively 
fancy, and fertile im- 
agination. These bore 
the mastery over a 
strong and contem- 
plative mind, and led St 
himintoserious faults ss = —— 
of indecision or in- 
stability, which often 
defeated his laudably ambitious purposes. So early was his genius 
manifested that, at the age of twenty-two years, he was so distin- 
guished as an architect, that he was employed as master in the resto- 
ration of the Hoétel Toulon. 

When Cardinal Richelieu, the favorite of the king’s mother, en- 
tered the cabinet, in 1624, and became actual sovereign, Mansard 
attracted his attention, and the minister became his patron to some 
extent. He was commissioned to erect the portal of the Church des 
Feuillants, in the Rue St. Honoré, in Paris. This was followed by 
other works from his hand, of great merit, in the capital and in the 
provinces, which won for him wide renown, But Mansard was so un- 
stable—so often changed his plans while aiming at great perfection, and 
then pulled down and built anew at heavy cost to his employers—that 
he lost many opportunities to enrich himself with money and honor. 
So it was in the case of the Abbey of Val-de-Grace. His haughty 
answer to the queen’s question was a costly one, for she immediately 
took from him the direction of the building of the edifice, and gave it 
to others of really less genius but more polite, and they grieved Man- 
sard by changing his plans and decorating the abbey with many sculp- 
tures and much meretricious ornamentation. 

Mansard keenly felt his dismissal ; and his rivals who envied him, 
and the wits, who sympathized with the unfortunate queen, made him 
the subject of caricatures and pasquinades on that occasion. One of 
the former, which I have copied in the engraving, has been preserved. 
Its point is, that the famous architect, squandering other people's 
money, is a knave and deserving of the gallows. Mansard is repre- 
sented as moving in solemn procession to his own execution. 
riding upon an ass between the Abbey of Montmartre and the gibbet 
of Montfaugon—his glory and shame. He bears an enormous artificial 
nose, indicative of his keen scent for profitable contracts. His neck 
is between the slats of a ladder, supported by his shoulders. In his 
right hand he carries a bell, the token of his egotism, and in his left, 
which steadies the ladder, is a baton with the head of a fox, the sym- 
bol of cunning. Behind him sits a huge monkey in the character of a 
slave, holding a Persian parasol over the doomed man’s head. Before 
him hangs a bucket with materials and implements for fresco-painting. 
The drapery of the ass is mostly composed of several enormous scrolls, 
on which are significant inscriptions, such as “ Funeral-pomp of an 
ill-treater of Virtue,” “ More fickle than woman; a woman metes out 
justice to him,” “ With the privilege of Fr. Mansard,” etc. Following 
a long lampoon, which has for its title, “ Mansarado, or Portrait of the 
Partisan Architect,” is the closing line, “ At Paris, this first of May, 
waiting for the Almanacs.” The meaning of this is not clear. But 
the wicker wine-basket drawn by his ass, and filled with the instru- 
ments of his profession, is perfectly intelligible in its symbolism. So, 
also, is the gibbet in the distance, near which he sees his fate per- 
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sonified — dead and 
prone on the ground, 
a prey to the hun- 
gry ravens. 

This very rare ca- 
ricature, an outline 
of which is before 
me, is from the pen- 
cil of an unknown 
artist. It is attribu- 
ted, with much rea- 
son, to Michael Dor- 
igney, a French paint. 
er and engraver, who 
was a contemporary 
of Mansard, and died 
in Paris a year be- 
fore the death of the 
architect. He was 
the pupil of Simon 
Vouet, the generally- 
acknowledged found- 
er of the -French 
school of painting, 
whose daughter he 
married. Dorigny’s 
earlier life was de- 
: voted to historical 
painting, but he finally gave his whole attention to engraving, for 
which he is more celebrated. His style was bold and free; but there 
was a degree of harshness of effect, which became a mannerism. 
The caricature in question, which is preserved in the Royal Library, 
at Paris, partakes so much of Dorigny’s manner, that Bernardo, in his 
“History and Archeology of Engraving in France,” attributes it to 
him. 

Mansard’s genius obscured his defects, and he never lacked em- 
ployment. Soon after his unfortunate interview with the queen, Pres- 
ident de Longueil employed him in building his great Chateau de Mai- 
sons, near St. Germain-en-Laie. In that work the architect’s insta- 
bility and genius were conspicuous. When a part of the chateau was 
built, he pulled it down without the knowledge of the owner, but after- 
ward finished it on such a noble plan, and in such exquisite style, 
that his waywardness was forgiven, and it is considered the finest 
monument of the architecture of that age. 

The great Colbert, who was a sort of legacy to Louis XIV. from 
the Cardinal Mazarin, and entered that monarch’s service as Minister 
of Finance a few years before Mansard’s death, applied to that architect 
for a plan of the principal front of the Louvre, which he intended to 
bea model of beauty and grandeur. Mansard produced several almost 
faultless sketches. Colbert, who was equally pleased with all, and 
who knew Mansard’s expensive habit, required him to select one of 
them, and to follow it invariably. 

“It is too hard a condition,” said the gray-haired artist. “I 
am not master of my own spirit. Who knows what more noble 
it may command? I never disobey it. I cannot accept your condi- 
tions.” 

“T am master of the purse of France,” Colbert replied, “and can- 
not disobey my convictions of duty in the use of it. Let us both be 
true to ourselves. Adieu!” 

So Mansard went his way, and proceeded to finish the Chateau de 
Blois, which had been left uncompleted by Gaston of Orleans, the late 
king’s brother ; and Colbert, at his monarch’s command, invited the 
venerable Bernini to Paris. After much difficulty, that artist obtained’ 
the pope’s permission to do so, and, at the age of almost seventy years, 
he set out for the French capital in great pomp, receiving the honors 
of a prince everywhere on his way. Mansard died on the very day 
when Bernini had his first audience with the king, then Louis XIV. 
The great Italian remained in France only a few months, during which 
he made plans for the Louvre. But none of them were ever exe 





| cuted. 


Mansard had just completed the portal of the Church des Minimes’ 
in the Place Royale, which he considered his finest work. It was his 
last. He had enriched the capital and the provinces of France with 
the fruits of his genius, but he failed to enrich himself, excepting it 
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honors. Bernini, less loyal than he to true art, but an adroit cour- 
tier, received from the profligate French king more than the whole 
fortune of Mansard, and left to his children, fourteen years later, seven 
aundred thousand dollars—an immense patrimony in those days. 

Francois Mansard’s art-mantle fell upon the shoulders of his 

nephew, Jules Hardouin Mansard, who‘studied with the great archi- 
tect, and had just reached the twenty-first year of his age at the time 
of his uncle’s death. His taste and fancy were more exuberant and 
fierid, and his conscientiousness less rigorous, than were those of his 
master ; and he better pleased the vulgar ideas of his monarch, who 
made him his chief architect during a greater portion of the time of 
tLat sovereign’s building-mania. He erected the palace of Versailles 
to please the vicious taste of one of the worst rulers that ever cursed 
the French people—a despot in every thing, who practically illustrated 
the spirit of his famous saying, “ L’état, c’est moi” (“‘T am the state’’). 
The Palace of Versailles, which Sir Christopher Wren described as 
composed of “ heaps of littleness,” and another as “a favorite without 
merit,” is his most appropriate monument; and upon it might with 
propriety be inscribed his last and wisest words, spoken to his great- 
grandson and successor: “ My child, you are about to become a great 
king; do not imitate me in my taste for building nor in my love of 
war.” 
In pandering to the low tastes of his king, Jules Hardouin Mansard 
was no worse than his brother-artists in other departments. Poets, 
painters, and sculptors, were likewise courtiers ; and nearly all of them 
bowed the knee to the Baal on the throne, and to Mammon in the 
heart. It was an eminently venal period in France, and few, like the 
elder Mansard, were strong enough to resist the temptations of courts. 
With less genius and sincerity than kis uncle, the younger Mansard, 
obedient to royalty, amassed an immense fortune, and won a splendid, 
evanescent popularity. The king appointed him royal architect, cava- 
lier of St. Michael, and general superintendent of the royal buildings, 
arts, and manufactures. His principal achievements in architecture, 
besides the Palace of Versailles, were the gallery of the Palais Royal, 
the Place Vendime, the Place de Louis le Grand and des Victoires, and 
the dome and finishing of the Hotel des Invalids, begun by Bruant. 

It is believed that the burial-place of the greater Mansard is un- 
known. The curb-roof is his memorial monument. The remains of 
the lesser Mansard are under the parish-church of St. Paul, in Paris, 
near which is a fine commemorative tomb, sculptured by his contem- 
porary and friend, Antoine Coyserox, who also made the magnificent 
cenotaphs of Mazarin and Colbert. 





THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 


A NOVEL. 


BY TiiE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 


CHAPTER XLIV.—IN WHICH MRS. UPJOHN GIVES UP PLEASURE 
AND TAKES TO BUSINESS.—WHEREIN ALSO MRS. ROWLEY AT- 
TENDS TO PUBLIC AFFAIRS AS WELL AS TO HER OWN. 


Mrs. Ursonn’s circle began to crumble away immediately after the 
memorable night when Miss Lovibond lost her bracelet, which it was 
agreed, in a full coterie of the lady-guests, when all the circumstances 
were laid before them, that Mrs. Upjohn’s mysterious and unpresent- 
able acquaintance must have purloined. ; 

This was just the one feather too much which broke the camel’s 
back. Mrs Upjohn had already made her house so unpleasant by her 
moody behavior and inability to command either her tongue or her 
countenance, that it amounted almost to a general hint to her friends 
that their room, as the vulgar phrase is, would be more agreeable than 
their company. Lord Stromness had been the first to take leave, 
which he did without proposing for Miss Upjohn; monstrous conduct 
on his part, which would have irritated the mother more than it did, 
only that it happened while her mind was absorbed by more serious 
anxieties. The Misses Lovibond, without using any strong expres- 
sions, were the next to go. Mrs. Rollick declared she would stay a 
few days more, simply because it suited her convenience, but not an 
hour longer. She did not know what it was, but the very atmosphere 
of the house had become absolutely insupportable. 

“ There is something else brewing down here besides Mrs. Rowley’s 
ale,” said Mr. Bittern; “so, as I have no taste for mischief with no fun 
in it, P'll go and pack my portmanteau.” 

The hostess herself and her dark-browed daughter were as heartily 
tired of their company as their company was of them,.and they were 
actually talking of going away themselves for some time, when an 
event happened which gave them a fresh interest in the country just 
when they were about to leave it in disgust. An opportunity pre- 





sented itself most unexpectedly for enabling Mrs. Upjohn to take the 
of her rival in the most public manner, and making herself be- 
yond dispute the first personage in the peninsula. 

It happened that just at this time, as the reader may remember, 
without being stricken in years, there was one of those invasion-panics 
to which England is periodically subject, and especially, of course, the 
counties on the southern and southwestern coasts. This alarm indeed 
had commenced early in the spring, and Mr. Cosie had alluded to it in 
his early communications with Messrs. Alexander and Marjoram ; but 
it increased in the course of the summer, and steps began to be taken 
by the lieutenants of counties and chief landed proprietors to organize 
volunteer corps in various parts of England. One of the noblemen 
who was forward in this way was the Earl of Dartmoor, one of the 
principal magnates of Cornwall. He had early written to Mr. Up- 
john, among other landlords, suggesting to him to raise a troop at 
Oakham, and he had pressed the matter so urgently in a more recent 
letter that Mr, Upjohn, though not a man of martial turn, could not 
refuse to do what lay in his power. 

Immediately before leaving Kissengen he had another communi- 
cation from Lord Dartmoor, requesting him to take command of the 
force to be raised at Oakham, and further intimating that his lord- 
ship would be gratified if his daughter, when the proper time came, 
would inaugurate the business by presenting the corps with their 
colors. 

The excitement at Foxden may be imagined when Mr. Upjohn for- 
warded this last letter to his wife. 

“At last,” she exclaimed to her daughter, “our position in the 
county is recognized, This is something, after all we have had to 
bear!” 

“Mamma,” cried Miss Upjohn, no less elated, “ you must not wait 
for papa to come home; you must go among the tenantry yourself, 
and make them enroll themselves.” 

“Won't I! I should like to see one of them refuse. Teopie shall 
see, my dear, who is the woman of business now that there is some- 
thing to be done that a lady need not be ashamed of doing ; something 
more becoming of a gentlewoman than breeding pigs, brewing beer, 
and smelting copper!” 

“That it is. I suppose we shall know in good time the formalities 
observed on those occasions; what we ought to wear, and ought to 
say if I am expected to address the troops.” 

“T'll write myself,” said Mrs, Upjohn, “to Lord Dartmoor about 
all that. Really this is a most gratifying occurrence. It makes me 
feel somebody; and I suspect it will make somebody feel very like 
nobody. It is just the thing to attract the notice of the queen her- 
self. I really should not be surprised if her Majesty were to write 
you or me an autograph letter.” 

Mrs. Upjohn now took a leaf out of her rival’s book, and was on 
foot from morning to night, strutting about, attended by her steward, 
enrolling the peasantry over whom she possessed any power or in- 
fluence. She told them a wonderful number of absurd things about 
the French ; that they were coming with a million of men, and would 
eat up every sheep and cow in Cornwall if they were allowed to land. 
The French, she assured the gaping clodpoles, never eat frogs out of 
their own country. She told them also that the queen would infal- 
libly call for the name of everybody who did not come forward, and 
punish him as a traitor, with a variety of similar topics perhaps as 
good as any other to excite a flame not difficult to kindle in any part 
of England. A sufficient number of names were enrolled to make a 
pretty good show on paper, and Mrs, Upjohn, highly pleased with her 
performance, forwarded the list to Lord Dartmoor, with a flourishing 
letter, in which she did not forget to inquire about the points of form 
on which her daughter required information. 

In a few days an answer came from his lordship’s secretary with 
replies to Mrs. Upjohn’s queries ; but stating that Lord Dartmoor was 
indisposed, and that the ceremony must stand postponed for a short 
time. 

“Well, mamma,” said Miss Upjohn, “let us go to Bath in the 
mean time; we shall want a great many things not to be got here, and 
papa and Carry can meet us there on their way down.” 

Mrs. Upjohn thought it a very good idea. 

“T have done pretty well,” she said, “as a recruiting-sergeant ; 
but I frankly confess I am not up to drilling; let us go to Bath, by 
all means, and have some respite from these horrid annoyances we 
are daily subject to here.” 

“ All that will be over before long, mamma,” said Miss Upjohn. 

“T trust so, and I think so,” said her mother. 

The two ladies accordingly went to Bath ; first giving it out in the 
neighborhood that they went solely to meet Mr. Upjohn half-way, and 
were to return with him for the great event. 

All the time the great lady of Foxden had been occupied in this 
dignified manner in a matter no less momentous than the defence of 
the realm, Dame Rowley, like a quiet, respectable woman, kept going 
on in her usual poor-spirited, humdrum way, minding her own petty 
concerns, and not in the least likely to be honored with the royal 
autograph. 

One of her affairs happened just then to require her sharpest 
attention. The brewery was giving her some trouble of a kind she 
had not yet experienced, though not in itself so serious as the conse- 
quences were which it involved. It was a daring thing to attempt 
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the cooking of accounts which had to pass under Mrs. Rowley’s- re- 
view, but the attempt was made. The criminal was a young man 
who had been appointed by Mr. Cosie to the situation he held, and 
of whom Mrs. Rowley had no good opinion, as it had been necessary 
once or twice to reprove him for smoking in his office, as well as for 
other irregularities. But one Sunday, in church, she observed him 
with @ very fine waistcoat, a profusion of tawdry jewelry, and a gold 
chain with an eye-glass, with which he was ogling her pretty secre- 
tary instead of attending to the service. Next morning, without a 
word to anybody, she sent down for the young man’s books, and pro- 
ceeded to overhaul his accounts of various sums which it was his 
duty to receive and pay over. The accounts were correct on the face 
of them, entry tallying with entry as nicely as possible, but still there 
was a deficit in cash to the extent of about forty pounds. This was 
just the nut for Mrs. Rowley to crack, and she never left her green 
velvet chair until she cracked it, or, without metaphor, until she dis- 
covered the fraud, and how it was managed. Her next step was a 
matter-of-course ; she instantly sent Mr. Cosie instructions to dismiss 
the culprit, and prosecute him if he thought it expedient; but the 
village Robson had anticipated both proceedings by quietly abscond- 
ing while Mrs. Rowley was investigating his dishonesty. 

This incident occurred on the day that the Upjohns left Foxden. 

This matter disposed of, the widow had leisure to attend to her 
modest share in public business ; for, obscure as she was, being also 
a proprietor in a small way, she had likewise received letters from 
Lord Dartmoor on the subject of the volunteering, which she respect- 
fully acknowledged, and then had a conference about it with Mr. Cosie. 

“How many men do you think we could muster?” said Mrs. 
Rowley. 

“Well, madam, I think you could assemble not much under a 
hundred as fine men as there are to be found in any part of the 
country. The islanders alone would make fifty. What a pity it is 
that Mr. Arnaud’s vocation will forbid him to lead them!” ~ 

“ Depend on it, Mr, Cosie, it will do no such thing. I know him 
better. Even if he was in orders, I doubt if he would hesitate a 
moment to shoulder his musket at the call of his country. He has 
grown so attached to his flock that he can’t tear himself from them, 
and I believe they are just as devoted to him. If he chose to imitate 
Peter the Hermit and preach a crusade, there is not one of them who 
would not follow him every foot of the way to Palestine.” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” replied Mr. Cosie; “if Mr. Arnaud takes it 
up, you will not be ashamed of your corps, madam.” 

“Leave that to me,” replied Mrs. Rowley. “I'll go over to him 
myself about it; do what you can yourself, and quietly, Mr. Co- 
sie.” 

Arnaud had all these days been waiting anxiously for the employ- 
ment abroad which he had solicited, but he had only received ambig- 
uous and cold replies. The truth was, that he was not in good odor 
with the managers of these spiritual matters in London. He was not 
orthodox enough to please them; he dwelt largely on the morals of 
Christianity, little and rarely on its dogmas and mysteries ; he revelled 
in the “ Paradiso,” but abstained altogether from the “ Inferno; ” his 
prayers were too short, and his litany was often not much more than 
the sigh of the publican in the parable. 

In short, he received no appointment, even to an African swamp, 
or an Esquimaux settlement; and never was a benefice-hunting divine 
more dejected by the deferred hope of a good living. He had prayed 
for the wings of the morning, that he might flee away from all that 
he loved upon earth ; but his prayer had not been granted. The gulls 
and cormorants that wheeled about him were free to fly where they 
listed, while he was chained to the rock. He chafed the more at his 
situation from not seeing his way out of it; and—distracted between 
what he believed to be duty, knew to be honor, and felt to be love— 
over and over again he asked himself whether he ought not at all risks 
to have taken bolder resolutions. 

Such was his state of mind—that state of perplexity when even 
men of strong character are apt to wish for some sudden turn of 
events to determine their line of conduct—when Mrs. Rowley star- 
tled him like a hare in his heathy solitude. Only Fanny accom- 
— her. Susan was displeased with her missionary for absenting 

imself so long. 

Mrs. Rowley had requested Mr. Cosie to take his measures quietly, 
wishing of all things to avoid the appearance of ostentation or rivalry ; 
but there are some things which are not to be done in whispers or in 
acorner. Mr, Cosie met the Rev. Mr. Choker after leaving Mrs. Row- 
ley, and told him what was on foot, taking great care to add that 
“mum ” was the word, 

“T understand,” said the casual; “ you may rely on me; ‘mum’s’ 
the word.” 

Now, Mr. Choke", not having been treated by Mrs. Upjohn, during 
her round of entertainments, in what he considered a handsome way, 
had consequently become a violent Rowleyite. So, before the sun was 
set, it was all over the parish that the widow’s blood was up, that 
Mrs. Upjohn was not to have all the military glory to herself, and 
that Mrs. Rowley was going to the islands the next day to rouse the 
population. 

The effect of keeping things quiet in this way was, that, when Mrs. 
Rowley and Fanny drove down to the quay to embark, they found 
quite a little mob assembled, who cheered them vociferously, with all 


sorts of patriotic cries. When they got to the other side, it was the 
same thing; the mere rumor of her coming, though it had preceded 
her for little more than an hour, had done half her work; the strand 
was crowded with tall fellows, who were ready to die for the queen, 
and readier, if possible, to die for Mrs. Rowley. They followed her 
all the way to Arnaud’s retreat, and she got into conversation with 
the foremost of them. 

“ T came to ask you to volunteer,” she said, “and I find you are 
volunteers already. How many are there of you capable of serv- 
ing?” 

S The answer agreed pretty well with Mr. Cosie’s estimate. 

“Very good,” said Mrs. Rowley; “ you will make a brave com- 
pany, but you will want a captain—eh ?” 

“No, my lady,” replied the spokesman ; “ won’t we have Mr. Ar- 
naud ?” 

“What!” said-the widow, affecting to be amused by the idea; 
“your minister! You are not serious. What makes you think of 
him ?” 

“Tsn’t he the tallest man in the island ?” said one. 

“* And a real gentleman ? ” said another. 

“ He’s the best shot, please your ladyship’s honor, from the Land’s 
End to Johnny Groat’s,” said a third, 

“‘ But, remember, my fine fellows, he is your minister; his pro- 
fession is peace ; his business is to teach you your duties, and how to 
wrestle with an enemy worse than the French—you know whom I 
mean.” 

“That we do, my lady; Mr. Arnaud calls him a roaring lion, and 
other times a big serpent, when he condescends to mention him, 
which he don’t do often, for he thinks God, my lady, a pleasanter 
subject ; but, since we are talking of the other ’un, I’ve an idea that 
he couldn’t come in a worse shape than a rascally Frenchman, pre- 
suming to set his foot on your ladyship’s manor and the queen’s do- 
minions.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Rowley, smiling, “I really don’t think he well 
could—at least, in a more offensive one.” 

“Then, my lady, if the French come, it’s Mr. Arnaud’s duty to 
fight them, too—let it be wrestling, if your ladyship likes. I should 
like to see any dozen stand before him at that!” 

“Upon my word,” said Mrs. Rowley, turning to Fanny, “he ar. 
gues it very well. I think Arnaud has been teaching them logic as 
well as divinity.” 

“ And to clinch the matter,” said another, who had hitherto been 
silent, ‘“‘ we are determined to make him our captain, or not a mother’s 
son of us will shoulder a gun.” 

“ After that,” said Mrs. Rowley, “I suppose I must cheer for Cap- 
tain Arnaud myself,” and, to suit the action to the word, she raised 
her parasol and gave it a little flourish. 

The former cheers were nothing to the cheering now. It was so 
loud and long, that it reached Arnaud in his cell, and, seizing his gun, 
he rushed forth to see what the cause was of so unusual an interrup- 
tion of the ordinary stillness in which he dwelt. 

Never did man of peace look so like a man of the opposite calling 
as Arnaud did at that moment, in his corsair-like trim, with his gun in 
his hand, as he stood out on the heather with his eyes grimly fixed on 
the point where he expected his visitors to appear. He had not long 
to wait. The islanders, with their well-known faces, came jumping 
down the rocks upon him, tumbling over one another, followed by the 
Rowleys at a more moderate pace, but evidently exciting the men, for 
Mrs. Rowley was again waving her parasol. In a moment he had 
them all about him. 

“ What’s all this?” he cried. 

“Nothing, my dear fellow,” said Mrs. Rowley, “only these are my 
| recruits, and they have chosen you for their leader by universal suf- 
| frage.” 

“ But—” cried Arnaud, in utter amazement. 
| 
| 





“But me no buts,” said the widow; “they will serve under no 
captain but you, and we have only to look at you to see that fighting 
in a good cause is as much in your line as preaching. Besides, ‘ vor 
populi, vor Dei,’ you know.” 

While she was speaking, Fanny’s fingers were busy tying a little 
red scarf round his waist, in token of his commission. The hand 
was Fanny’s, but the spirit was Susan’s; and so was the scarf itself. 

| Arnaud looked down, and at once recognized it. Susan used to weat 
it constantly in Paris, before she was in mourning, when Arnaud first 
knew her. 

The color that flushed his cheek would have been more noticed had 
he not towered by the head over everybody around him. 

At another time he might ‘have disputed the universal truth of 
the maxim quoted by Mrs. Rowley; but he had yearned for some 
critical event to terminate his suspense. Just such an event had 
happened ; and he allowed himself to be borne along by the resistless 
tide of circumstances. 

“There will be much to do,” said Mrs. Rowley, as the men dis- 

| persed, having carried their point, “and but little time to do it in 
You must look after the uniforms, and all tl.at sort of thing, yourself, 

| my dear fellow; the girls will help you, I dare say—only, as they 

| can’t well come to you, you must come over to them.” 

| Arnaud accompanied her back to the beach as submissive as & 
child. 
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CHAPTER XLV.—HOW MR. UPJOHN WAS TREATED ON HIS RE- 
TURN FROM KISSENGEN. A CHAPTER IN WHICH THERE IS 
AN OMINOUS CLOUD OVER EVERY THING AND EVERYBODY. 


Mrs. Row ery was determined herself to take no part in the volun- 
teer fete, thinking her widowhood not far enough advanced for appear- 
ing in public, and resolved that nothing should tempt her to enter 
into competition of any kind with Mrs. Upjohn; but as it prom- 
ised to be a gay affair, she thought it would be a good opportunity 
to have Mr. Alexander and the Marjorams spend a few days at 
Oakham. As to Mr. Alexander, her daughters had been wondering 
why she had not asked him down before, but Mrs. Rowley knew that 
he would not wait to be invited, if his time was at his disposal ; in 
fact, he had given her a promise to that effect, and he was prob- 
ably at least as much disappointed as she was at having been so long 
unable to keep it. However, she wrote to him now to satisfy the girls, 
and had a pleasant letter from him in reply, accepting her invitation, 
and enclosing a clever and amusing letter which he had just received 
from Miss Cateran, written from dear old Bobbio, of all places in the 
world. Mr. Woodville had given up all hopes of meeting Mr. Sand- 
ford, but, oddly enough, Letitia had just seen a gentleman who re- 
minded her of him strongly, though Woodville was so perverse, she 
said, as to see no resemblance. However, as the weather was “ ex- 
ceptionally ” fine for that late season in the Alps, the travellers were 
in no hurry to leave the Valleys, and Letitia promised to write to 
Alexander again. 

“I wonder,” said Fanny, “are they going to settle at Bobbio ? ” 

“Pooh, pooh!” said Mrs. Rowley, “it’s the very place Letitia 
would choose to settle in. No stewed kidneys or lobster salads to 
be had among my poor Vaudois; nothing but honey and goats’ 
cheese.” 

None of the Rowleys thought much of Miss Cateran’s fancy as to 
Mr. Sandford; Arnaud only looked very grave when he heard of it, 
but he made no remark. He came over now almost every day; 
but was strangely melancholy and abstracted, and neither sought nor 
avoided meetings with Susan. Had the girls not made up for his 
mactivity, his men would never have been clothed and accoutred. 

After Mrs. Upjohn had been at Bath about a week, an important 
change took place in the volunteering arrangements, in consequence 
of the fatal termination of Lord Durtmoor’s illness. The duties he 
had taken on himself now devolved on Mrs. Rowley’s old friend Lord 
St. Michael’s, who had also considerable property in the county. He 
immediately wrote to her, requesting her to receive him with Lady St. 
Michael’s as her guests on the occasion of the ceremony; at the 
same time informing her that he considered the lawn in front of 
the Meadows the fittest and only proper place for the review. In 
other respects there would be no departure from what Lord Dart- 
moor had proposed. Mrs. Rowley, knowing what Lord St. Michael’s 
did not, what heart-burning, to say the least, the selection of the 
Meadows would cause, wrote at once to Mr. Upjohn, who was in Lon- 
don, to let him know that though she could not decline to receive his 
lordship, or take it upon her to object to his choice of the ground, 
neither she herself nor her daughters would on any account appear on 
the occasion, which she hoped would remove the difficulties that might 
otherwise arise. 

To this Mr. Upjohn replied in a letter, which evidently had given 
him great pain to write ; that he could not possibly expect her to do 
more, but that he was afraid even so large a concession would be un- 
availing. 

So, indeed, it was; he knew his consort only too well. When he 
joined her at Bath, he found her in one of those ungovernable moods 
which listen to no reason. The choice of the Meadows was all Mrs. 
Rowley’s manceuvring; the ground at Foxden was a hundred times 
preferable to the “ paddock,” as she called it, in front of the cottage ; 
she had wheedled that idiotic old lord with her usual artfulness, and 
as to her pledge to absent herself and her daughters, she knew her 
too long and too well to believe a word of it; she would pack the 
ground with her own abject creatures, and come out with her brazen 
face at the last moment, as she always did, to extinguish everybody 
else. No, no, Mrs. Upjohn would not be imposed on. Her mind was 
made up. Let who would present the colors, neither she nor her 
daughter would have any thing to do with it; and what was more, she 
would never return to the county, while Mrs. Rowley remained at the 
Meadows. Please God, however, that would not be very long! 

Such was the gale with which poor Upjohn was greeted on rejoin- 
ing his family in England, after a three-months’ absence. Left to him- 
self, when the storm hed exhausted itself, and he was alone again, he 
sat for hours with his thoughtful, melancholy face buried in his hands 
before the fire, musing on the mysterious decree which made the 
wealth he hated the torture of his life, as if Mammon really ruled the 
world, and was punishing him for abjuring his divinity. 

At length he started up from his mournful reverie, suddenly remem- 
bering that some medicine for Carry required special instructions to 
the apothecary, took his hat, and went out. At the door he found a 
young man, whose face he remembered to have seen at Oakham. He 
wore a glossy new suit, with a profusion of tawdry jewelry, like a 
London apprentice on a Sunday. Upjohn asked him what he wanted. 
He wanted to see Mrs. Upjohn. Upjohn thought it not likely that his 
wife could see him at that moment; however, he might try. Then he 
went to the apothecary, thinking no more of the young man. 





That same night, remembering his public duties in the midst of his 
private troubles, he wrote again to his sister-in-law. He would go 
himself to Foxden for the ceremony, but the office that his daughter 
was to have performed, must be discharged by one of his nieces. He 
requested them to prepare the colors, and broider them with whatever 
devices they pleased. 

Two days previous to the stirring event, the Marjorams came, and 
were lodged at the inn, the cottage not being large enough to receive 
them in addition to Lord and Lady St. Michael’s. The Rowley girls, 
who had hard work to get the colors ready, found invaluable assist- 
ants in Mary and Prim, than whom there were not in all needledom 
experter embroiderers. Mrs. Rowley was struggling hard to keep up 
her spirits, and now regretted that she had invited company; she un- 
derstood better than anybody else the depth of domestic misery which 
left to Mr. Upjohn no alternative but the new arrangement. How- 
ever, she did her best to amuse Mr. Marjoram ; conversed freely with 
him about all her affairs, and listened attentively to the remarks he 
frankly made on her various undertakings. Though less opposed to 
some of them than formerly, seeing how successful they were, he was 
chary of his commendations, and still thought she ventured too much, 
She took him, among other things, to see her little music-hall, and 
advised with him about laying out the pleasure-ground attached to it. 
There the rural attorney was quite at home, and he undertook to stock 
it with plants from his garden, after consulting with Mr. Cosie’s daugh- 
ters as to the shrubs and flowers best suited to the climate of Corn- 
wall. 

The day previous to the féte was to be spent on the island, if the 
sea was smooth. Mrs. Rowley’s troop were to appear for the first 
time in their uniforms. On the preceding evening there was a dinner- 
party at the Meadows ; but, owing to the visible weight on Mrs. Row- 
ley’s mind, the cause of which was no secret from her guests, it was 
very unlike the meeting she had looked forward to. Arnaud was 
gloomy. The too serious evening ended with a circle drawn round 
the fire, which the October evening called for. The only pleasantry 
of the day arose out of it. It wanted stirring, and Mrs. Rowley knew 
how to use a poker. In a moment a cheerful blaze illuminated every 
corner of the room. 

“There, now!” said Mary Marjoram to her brother; “ will you 
ever say again that no lady can stir a fire?” 

“No,” said Marjoram, “I shall say in future that Mrs. Rowley is 
the only lady who can.” 

It was only to do as much as she could to amuse Mr. Marjoram 
that Mrs. Rowley went over to the island the next day. Mr. Cosie 
and two of his daughters were also of the party. The Rowley girls 
and the Misses Marjoram were too busy at the colors to leave their 
needles for a moment. 

October suns go down into the ocean early. It was dusk when 
the island party returned to tea at the cottage. The Cosies went 
home, the Marjorams to the inn, and the Rowleys to bed, heartily 
wishing all the fuss over, and their guests safe back to London. 

Mrs. Rowley was in the habit, when she felt herself over-excited 
or fatigued, either by application to business or any other cause, to 
take up a book after she retired to her room, and calm her mind with 
half an hour’s reading before she went to her pillow. You are mis- 
taken, if you think that any dull book would have answered her pur- 
pose. On the contrary, she found by experience that the book for the * 
purpose must neither be stupid, for in that case she could not have 
read it at all, nor over-stimulating, for then it might prevail over sleep 
instead of inducing it. She therefore generally took up one of Miss 
Austen’s tales, or one of Peacock’s, and read on until the pleasing in- 
fluence of the page tranquillized her spirits, when the claims of Nature 
were sure to do the rest. On this night it was a story of Miss Aus- 
ten’s which came first to her hand, and it engaged her attention rather 
longer than usual, for it was past midnight before she laid it down 
and betook herself to rest. She had, perhaps, been asleep scarcely 
twenty minutes, when she awoke with a sense of oppression, which 
seemed at first the effect of nightmare ; but in a moment she recog- 
nized the alarming truth. The cottage was in flames ! 


[TO BE CONTINUVED.] 





ALEXANDER HERTZEN. 


A. LEXANDER HERTZEN, one of the ablest writers that Russia 

has produced, died suddenly, on the 23d of January, in the 

Hotel of the Pavillon de Rohan, Paris, and was followed to the Ceme- 

tery of Pére Lachaise by about three hundred Russians, Poles, and 

advanced French liberals, who rendered the last honors to the dead, 
with frequent expressions of unavailing regret at his loss. 

Few lives have been more full of incidents than Hertzen’s. While 
yet a student of Moscow University, upon which he has since shed so 
much lustre, and before he attained his nineteenth year, we find him 
arrested for expressing opinions hostile to the Government, and plot- 


| ting to overturn the institutions of his country. His only defence 
' was, that he wished to effect by moral persuasion the emancipation of 
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the Russian serfs. Regarded by his judges as highly dangerous ar 
revelutionary, he suffered a long term of imprisonment, and was event- 
ually banished to the frontiers of Siberia—the grave of so many high- 
hearted hopes and unmerited misfortunes. 

After the lapse of a few years, he was transferred from Perm to 
Viatka, and thence to Novgorod, where his position was greatly 
ameliorated. He was then allowed to enter the civil service, and 
occupied different administrative and judicial posts, until he was per- 
mitted to return to Moscow. 

The next period of his life was exclusively devoted to literary and 
intellectual pursuits, during which he established his reputation as a 
profound thinker and accomplished scholar. Having obtained leave, 
after some difficulty, to travel through Europe, he searcely cleared 
the frontiers of his native land, when he proved to the world that the 
generous impulses that fired his youth had not forsaken him—his ap- 
peal to the czar and the Russian nobility in behalf of the oppressed 
serfs being one of the most dignified protests ever made against the 
violation of the rights of man. Having travelled through Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, France, and Great Britain, his spirit of inquiry and 
research found ample fields of observation. 

On comparing the free peasants and artisans of Western Europe 
with the millions of poor serts in his own country, he espoused their 
cause with renewed ardor, and devoted the best years of his life to 
accomplish their emancipation. Travelling from city to city through- 
out the Continent, he printed, wherever ne went, numbers of his cele- 
brated journals—the Polestar and the Bell—which were easily smug- 
gled across the Russian lines, and thus ultimately fell into the hands 
of the serfs whose rights they vindicated. The peasants were not 
slow in recognizing the voice of a friend. Gathered in groups, around 
one of their number able to read, in the woods, in the fields, around 
the log-fires of their cabins, with watchmen posted to give timely 
warning of the approach of those most likely to object against such 
gatherings, they gradually awoke to a proper sense of their humilia- 
tion, and determined to be free. 

The Russian Government, alarmed at the propagation of principles 
they could not check, ordered Hertzen to return to Russia and sur- 
render himself a prisoner. Ile disobeyed the order, and took refuge 
in London, continued tne publication of the Bell, and wrote from that 
capital the magnificent series of articles in favor of emancipation and 
freedom, the translation of which excited universal interest and sym- 
pathy. 

In spite of every possible precaution, the Bei? regularly found its 
way across the frontiers, fell into the hands of willing readers, formed 
a current of public opinion among the masses which previously pos- 
sessed ovune, and ended by completely revolutionizing their feelings, 
hopes, auv sympathies, the little leaven having nobly fulfilled its mis- 
sion of leavening the whole lump. 

The political writings of M. Hertzen manifest an ardent mind, full 
of generosity and sincerity—those most appreciated being as follows: 
“The Develupment of Revolutionary Ideas in Russia,” 1851, in which 
clear abstracts and happy sallies abound, and in which the character 
and the proper role of the Slavic race are culy appreciated with re- 
markable precision ; “ Baptized Property,” 1853, that is to say, “ The 
State of Serfdom ;” and “ Prison and Exile,” in 1854, im which, with 
a moderation worthy of the loftiest praise, he narrated the principal 
incidents of his life during the time spent in the prisons of Russia, or 
in the countries bounding Siberia, assigned as the residence of various 
categories of persons judged and condemned. 

The purely literary works of Hertzen are: “ Dilettanteism in Sci- 
ence,” 1842; “Letters upon the Study of Nature,” 1845-1846, in 
which he developed the principles of Hegel and Feuerbach, concern- 
ing the complete fusion between science and philosophy ; the novels 
‘Whose Fault is it?” and “Dr. Kroupof,” which established 
Hertzen’s popularity throughout Europe; “ Souvenirs of Travels; ” 
‘From the Other Side ;” and “ Letters from France and Italy ;” be- 
sides a great number of fugitive pieces, published by Russian jour- 
nals and reviews, and signed with his nom de plume, Iskander, by 
which he is popularly known throughout the whole empire. 

The characteristics of his genius may be summed up as combining 
originality with fine fancy, power of conception allied to vigor of ex- 
ecution, breadth and comprehensiveness of views blended with cor- 
rectness of judgment, and a strong sense of justice unmingled with 
feelings of asperity. 

On the accession of Alexander IIL, after the conclusion of the 





Crimean War, a vast change swept over the social system of the Rus. 
sian empire. The czar, imbued with the grand idea to which Iertzen 
had devoted his entire life, proclaimed, to his undying honor, the 
emancipation of nearly forty millions of serfs, reorganized svciety 
upon a new basis, and thus effected the greatest revolution ever 
recorded in ancient or modern times. 

Generously acknowledging the obligations he lay under to Hertzen, 
the czar adopted many of his recommendations, and invited him to 
return to his native land to aid_by his wisdom and experience in the 
reconstruction of society. 

Hertzen, before he died, had thus the rare privilege and immense 
satisfaction of seeing the dreams of his youth and the hopes of his 
maturer years fully and completely realized. 

At the sight of the stupendous undertaking of the emperor, 
Hertzen held his peace, and every feeling of enmity died out of his 
heart. 

The system against which he warred so long having falien to the 
ground, he had nothing else to combat, his writings, since that event. 
ful period, being full of hope, gratitude, and genial humor. 

Cut down in the prime of life, surrounded with honors, after an 
existence spent in defence of the noblest of causes, he has left behind 
a European reputation for strength of intellect, moral courage, and 
generosity, which inspires sentiments of universal regret ; while, in 
his own land, his memory is cherished by millions of enfranchised 
men, who regard him as their defender and liberator. 





WILLIAM ROBERT GROVE. 





\ ILLIAM ROBERT GROVE, electrician, and author of “The 

Correlation of Physical Forces,” was born at Swansea, in the 
year 1811; his father and his grandfather were magistrates, and had 
been deputy-lieutenants for the county of Glamorganshire. He re- 
ceived his early education at the Swansea Grammar School, and was 
subsequently placed under the charge of the Rev. J. Kilvert, of Dar- 
lington House, Bath. 

When very young, William R. Grove displayed much of that 
mecbanical ingenuity which in after-years was shown in the inven- 
tion of new forms of apparatus; and he exhibited, when but twelve 
years of age, a fondness for chemical experiments. He had read ina 
book designed for children a story which told how a boy, for the pur- 
pose of curing superstition in a younger brother, made an electrical 
machine, and astonished him with a display of its wonders; and how 
he invoked the aid of phosphorus to increase the child’s astonishment. 
Upon this, the embryo electrician set to work, and made successfully 
with apothecaries’ bottles an electrical machine and a Leyden pbhial. 
Besides these, with a leaden syringe and a dinner-tumbler, he manu- 
factured for himself an air-pump. 

Young chemists have ever been great plagues to their friends, 
their rudimentary experiments usually resulting in spoiled clothes 
and damaged furniture. William Grove was no exception to the rule, 
and from this cause his father was led to discourage, although he 
did not actually forbid, his scientific pursuits. This and other causes, 
especially the active business of preparation for college, and then a 
college-life, tended to check the spirit of experimental inquiry, and for 
a period, indeed, to repress it. For sixteen years the spark which was 
eventually to burst out in brighter flashes lay smouldering in the brain 
of the future philosopher. 

Mr. Grove was intended by his father for the Church, and he 
became a student of Brasenose, Oxford, in 1830; and he completed 
his university term with honor in 1833. Conscientious scruples in- 
terfered with the father’s desires, and the son was, two years after this 
(that is, in 1835), called to the bar. 

About this time he married; and shortly after he was obliged 
to quit England for a season, to seek in Continental travel a resto- 
ration of lost health. The forced leisure thus obtained was devoted 
to reading up electricity, which led to a reawakening of scientific 
aspirations. This was very quickly followed by original experiments 
and important discoveries in this important branch of science. We 
find Mr. Grove, in 1839, communicating to the Académie des Sciences 
de Paris, through M. Becquerel, the fact that if a positive electrode 
be immersed, half in water, the other half being in a tube of hydro 
gen, and a negative electrode in water and oxygen, the water ascenc« 
in the tubes, the galvanometer is deflected, and the water is decom 
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posed and recomposed by voltaic action. This was the first idea of 
the gas-battery. In the same year, M. Becquerel communicated to the 
French Academy Grove’s nitric-acid battery. Up to the introduction 
of this, Daniell’s pile was the most powerful; but by the employment 
of platinum and nitric acid, the force developed was considerably in- 
creased ; indeed, according to Jacobi, this battery was sixteen times 
more powerful than any existing voltaic arrangement. These discov- 


eries were likewise published in the Fhilosophical Magazine of the 


same year; as was also an impostant pancr “On the Inaction of 
Amalgamated Zine in Acidulated Water,” in which this phenomenon 
is satisfactorily explained for the first time. In 1840, Mr. Grove was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society; and about the same time he be- 
came connected with the London Institution as the professor of ex- 
perimental philosophy, which office he held for five years. 

In 1841 was pub- 
lished an important 
paper “ On Combina- 





| by Mr. Grove in the Hectrical Magazine in the years 1843-'45; 
| and he lectured at the Royal Institution “On the Phenomena of 
the Voltaic Arc,” and “The Transport of Particles of Matter effected 
by Electrical Discharges.” In 1847, “ The Decomposition of Water 
by Heat” was communicated to the Royal Society. In this remarka- 
ble paper it was shown that any of the inoxidizable metals, as pla- 
tinum, iridium, and the like, heated to a very high temperature by 
the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe, had the power of decomposing water 
into oxygen and hydrogen when plunged into that fluid, or its vapor. 
The “ Production of Heat by Magnetism ” was another important 
| step in corroboration of the views which Mr. Grove had already pro- 
pounded in the theatre of the London Institution, in 1842-'43. In 
January, 1842, Mr. Grove delivered @ lecture “On the Progress of 
| Physical Science,” which was printed at the request of the proprietors 
of the London Insti- 
tution. In this the 
“ Correlation of Phy- 


tions by the Voltaic —S— det Bees” em 
Battery of Azote and di ——— briefly but clearly 


Hydrogen with Met- ——— 
als;” and, in the 
same year, a consid- 
erable amount of in- 
terest was excited by 
the exhibition before 
the Electrical Society 
of daguerrotype pic- 
tures engraved by 
electricity. The ex- 
treme delicacy with 
which this was effect- 
ed by Mr. Grove, led 
to the hope that the 
reproduction of those 
beautiful pictures in 
a permanent form 
would become an easy 
process. This engrav- 
ing was effected by 
placing a daguerro- 
type of the positive 
pole of a _ voltaic 
couple in hydrochlo- 
ric acid. After the 
etching had been ef- 
fected, an electrotype 
copy was taken, from 
which impressions in 
printers’ ink could be 
at once obtained, as 
from an ordinary en- 
graving. It is diffi- 
cult to explain why 
this process has never 
been adopted ; possi- 
bly it was because 
the lines were too de- 
licate to admit of 
printing many im- 
pressions from the 
electro-plate. The process was published in full in the proceedings 
of the London Electrical Society. For some years, notwithstanding 
the steady increase of his practice at the bar, Mr. Grove found the 
necessary time for electrical investigations. He produced and de- 
scribed his voltaic gas-battery ; wrote a paper “On its Applications 
to Eudiometry ;” and published in the “ Philosophical Transactions ” 
a “Memoir on the Action of Phosphorus, Sulphur, and the Hydro- 
carbons in the Gas Pile.” “Electric Action by the Approximation 
of Dissimilar Metals without Contact,” was the title of a communi- 
cation to the Literary Gazette. In this Mr. Grove explained, that 
when a disk of zine and one of copper are approximated without touch- 
ing, and then separated, the gold leaves of an electroscope diverge, 
thus proving the existence of a radiating force capable of exciting 
electrical disturbance. Several very important papers were published 
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WILLIAM ROBERT GROVE. 





enunciated. In 1843, 
a course of lectures 
— delivered in the 
same theatre — ex- 
plained and illustra- 
ted the prepositions 
succinctly given the 
former year. The po- 
sition sought to be 
established was—that 
the various affections 
of matter which con- 
stitute the main ob- 


jects of physical 
science, viz., heat, 
light, electricity, 


magnetism, chemical 
affinity, and motion, 
are all correlative, or 
have a reciprocal de. 
pendence — “ that 
neither, taken ab- 
stractedly, can be 
said to be the essen- 
tial or the proximate 
cause of the others, 
but that either may, 
as a force, produce 
the others: thus heat 
may mediately or im- 
mediately produce 
electricity, electricity 
may produce heat, 
and so of the others, 
each merging itself as 
the force it produces 
becomes developed.” 
Attention has of late 
been most earnestly 
directed to this phil- 
osophy, and there 
have been many experimentalists at work, and deep thinkers making 
their deductions from the observed experimental results, all of them 
establishing the correctness of the views put forth in 1842 by Mr. 
Grove. When this gentleman delivered this lecture, he introduced 
an experiment which deserves a careful record. In a whirling-table 
or train of wheels, the smallest, or that which revolved most rapidly, 
was of metal, and had a piece of phosphorus in it. While this re- 
volved with great rapidity the phosphorus remained cool, but by a 
lever the wheel was suddenly stopped, and the phosphorus took fire. 
The object was to show that motion arrested becomes heat; and, cer- 
tainly, this appears to have been the first published experiment in 
proof of the received view that heat is a mode of motion. 

Reference has already been made to the nitric-acid battery, but 
the power which it has placed in the hands of the experimentalist has 
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not been sufficiently noticed. All the splendid discoveries which have 
been made in connection with the magnetic conditions of matter, may 
be regarded as due to the tremendous power, which can be at once 
developed, and as rapidly suspended, by the use of Grove’s battery. 
In the theatre of the Royal Institution, in 1849, with five hundred 
elements of the Grove battery well insulated, platinum was melted on 
the surface of distilled water, and a globule of liquid platinum was, 
as it were, suspended above the surface of the water by the force of 
the current, while brilliant scintillations of this metal were thrown off 
in a direction perpendicular to the surface of the water. 

In 1852, the “‘ Electro-Chemical Polarity of the Gases” engaged 
Mr. Grove’s attention, and formed the subject of a memoir published in 
the “ Philosophical Transactions.” In this memoir the phenomenon 
of the stratifications in the electric light is for the first time pub- 
lished. 

The “ Electricity of Flame,” and the formation of a flame-pile 
capable of producing chemical decomposition, was the result of Mr. 
Grove’s continued researches, and in 1855 he showed—as far as we 
know, for the first time—the conversion of electricity into mechanical 
power. It was shown that, when a weight is raised by electric attrac- 
tion and repulsion, there is a diminution in the electric tension, and 
that the spark cannot traverse the same distance that it could trav- 
erse, with the same apparatus and charge, without the elevation of 
the weight. 

“The Production and Fixing of Electrical Images between Two 
Plates of Glass,” “ The Influence of Light on Polarized Electrodes,” 
and several other papers and discoveries of interest in physical 
science, should have been noticed, had the limits of this article per- 
mitted it. “Some Effects of Heat on Fluids” alone can now be 
noticed. These investigations prove the very striking fact that, to 
whatever extent water be boiled, there will always remain for each 
ebullition a nucleus of permanent gas (nitrogen); so with other 
liquids, the residual gas verying with the liquid. Astronomical ob- 
servations have formed the occasional employment of this active mind, 
as the journal of the Astronomical Society will show. 

It must not be forgotten that those numerous subjects of inquiry 
have been pursued by one who has been ever busy in his profession 
of the law, which, only in a few cases, leads toward the ground upon 
which Science bestows her labors. Steadily making progress at the bar, 
at the same time as he was working hard at and making discoveries 
in science, Mr. Grove established his position, and was made queen’s 
counsel in 1853, and for some years he has been the leader of the 
South Wales and Chester circuit. As an experimentalist, or as an 
inductive philosopher, Mr. Grove has ever displayed a large amount 
of the power required for questioning Nature. His experiments have 
been devised with ingenuity and carried out with skill, in which his 
mechanical aptitude, so earl? developed, has served him well. His 
deductive powers are of a superior order, in proof of which we have 
a fine example, in the original thought and the generalizing power of 
that work, which will carry down his name in honor among the phi- 
losophers of Europe, “ The Correlation of Physical Forces,” 





SPONTANEOUS DIALECTS. 


“ HE soil being very fruitful, public buildings grows up spon- 
taneous, perhaps,” said Mr. Tapley, in re the city of Eden. 

On the principle thus enunciated by that persistent seeker after 
jollity, the soils of certain portions of the earth seem to be produc- 
tive in a philological direction. At any rate, a number of dialects 
have in many places sprung into existence, to all appearances, at least, 
spontaneously. 

The construction of these anomalous dialects is generally very 
similar, and they are all the natural consequences of a peculiar state 
of society. In those localities where numerous members of several 
distinct races or nations have been brought into close and continuous 
association, generally for commercial purposes, a common language 
has become an imperative necessity. The natural result is, that a 
sort of mongrel vocabulary springs up, and is made to supply the 
want. Cases of this kind all exhibit the same salient points, and may 
be said to form a separate genus in the lingual system of the world. 

A distinguishing feature, observable in all these dialects, is that, 
on acount of the small number of words they contain, single terms 








are made to do duty for many different ideas, often quite distinct and 
unconnected, and even very dissimilar. Another peculiarity is, that 
whole expressions are adopted bodily and preserved intact, the words 
composing them being never used separately. These peculiarities wiil 
be more intelligible after a brief examination of some of the said 
systems, 

Such instances as the lingua Franca of the Mediterranean coasts 
are too well known to require any notice. But there are others which, 
while they are much more curious and interesting, were for a long 
time almost entirely unknown beyond the limits of those districts in 
which they are used. 

One of the most noticeable of this latter class is the “ pigeon Eng 
lish ” so frequently heard in some of the Chinese seaports. This now 
celebrated dialect is particularly interesting to Americans from the 
fact that “Shon” now fills an important place among the population 
of our Pacific coast, and also bids fair to become a denizen, if not a 
citizen, of many other districts, perhaps of the whole country. Should 
this occur, “ pigeon English” will be extensively spoken among us, 
for it forms the only resource of the newly-imported coolie in all com- 
munications with that (to him) wonderful and incomprehensible char- 
acter, the “ ’Melican man.” 

The exact time and place of its inception and growth are not very 
certain; but it seems probable that “ pigeon English” originated at 
Canton within a comparatively recent period. The name, being trans- 
lated, means “ business English,” pigeon being a vigorous effort on 
the part of Mr. Coolie to pronounce the word business; and this in- 
dicates its original nature—that of an exclusively commercial lan- 
guage. At present, however, it is by no means confined to the trading 
community, but is used by all white foreigners (or, as it is the polite 
custom among the lower orders in Canton to term them, “ foreign 
devils”) when conversing with “ ye natyves.” The Chinese servants 
of the white residents in the hongs beyond Respondentia Walk, out- 
side of Canton, are expected, among other accomplishments, to be 
able to speak it. Consequently, the inquiry made of the Chinese do- 
mestic by any one visiting a lady there is, “ Missee hab got?” If 
she be at home, the reply will be, “ Missee hab got topside.” 

The groundwork of this dialect is English, and a majority of the 
words composing it are taken from that language. They are all cu- 
riously and grotesquely altered, however, both in sense and sound ; 
and every now and then an Anglicized Chinese word occurs. A short 
list of very common terms and expressions will give some conception 
of the structure of this mosaic tongue. 

Topside conveys the idea of height generally, and is used in speak- 
ing of the upper rooms of a house, the top of a mountain, or any 
other high place. Hab got is an extremely common phrase, and has 
considerable latitude of meaning. Thus, the answer given above, 
“ Missee hab got,” means in effect, “ Mistress is in ;” while the excla- 
mation of the excited California Chinaman, immortalized by Artemus 
Ward, “ No hab got! How can do?” meant only a want of posses- 
sion. Maskee means “never mind,” “I don’t care,” or “it doesn’t 
matter.” Chow-chow is the name for food of any kind, and it also de- 
scribes the act of feeding any thing. Chop-b’long signifies “of a 
kind,” “after a fashion.” Chin-chin is, primarily, an expression of 
reverence, properly used in speaking of the gods; but it has acquired 
the sense of “how do you do?” and “good-by.” Joss is a god or 
divinity ; and priests have the remarkable appellation of Joss pigeon- 
man, “ business-man of the gods. Jf stands for I in “ pigeon Eng- 
lish ;” while “ my” takes the form of mine, perhaps an imitation of 
the Dutch myn, pronounced in the same way. 

In enunciating the adopted English words, r is always changed to 
1, as loom for room; v to 6, as Aad for have; ¢ into ee, as teem for 
time; and many words which, in the original tongue, end in con- 
sonants, are finished off with ce or 0, as muchee, workee, colo (cold). 
Besides these variations in sound, liberties are taken with English 
grammar “that would have made” (not Quintilian, but Lindley Mur- 
ray) “‘ stare and gasp,” and which can only be appreciated by hesring 
the dialect spoken. : 

The literature of “ pigeon English ” is, naturally, not in a very ad- 
But some specimens of English poetry have been trans- 
One well-known 
Topside 


vanced state. 
lated into it, and a very piquant effect they have. 
passage is rendered as follows: “‘ Mine name b’long Nauwal. 
Keh-lam-pian hills mine fader chow-chow he sheep!” 


Some one has also clothed Mr. Longfellow’s “ Excelsior” in a 


“ pigeon-English ” costume under the euphonious title of— 
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“TOPSIDE GALLAH!”" * 
That nightee teem he come chop-chop, 
One young man walkee, no can stop ; 
Colo maskee, icee maskee ; 


He got flag; chop b’long welly culio, see 
Topside gallah! 


He too muchee solly ; one piecee eye 
Lookee sharp—so fashion—alla same mi 
He talkee largee, talkee stlong, 
Too muchee culio; alla same gong— 
“ Topside gallah !” 


“No can walkee,” olo man speakee he ; 
“Bimeby lain come ; no can see ; 
Hab got water, welly wide!" 
“* Maskee, mi muss go topside— 
Topside gallah !” 


~ Man-man,” one galo talkee he: 

“What for you go topside look-see ? ”* 

“ Nother teem,” he makee plentee cly, 

‘** Maskee, alla teem walkee plentee high— 
Topside gallah |" 


“Take ca’ dat spilum tlee_ young man, 
Take ca’ dat icee!"* He no man-man. 
Dat coolie chin-chin he good-night ; 
He talkee, “‘ Mi can go all light— 
Topside gallah!” 

Joss-pijin-man chop-chop begin, 
Mo’ning teem, dat Joss chin-chin. 
No see any man, he plentee feah, 
Cause some man talkee, he can heah— 

“ Topside gallah!”’ 


Young man makee die; one largee dog see 
Too muchee bobbery, findee he. 
Han’ too muchee colo, inside can stop 
Alla same piecee flag, got culio chop— 
Topside gallah! 


Another interesting instance of these macaronic languages is the 
one generally called the “ Chinnook jargon,” or simply “ the jargon.” 
This dialect is spoken on what was, before the Alaska acquisition, our 
extreme northwestern frontier—the neighborhood of Puget Sound. It 
resembles “pigeon English” in being the result of close and con- 
tinued intercourse, on a common ground, between members of two 
distinct races. Unlike that dialect, however, the English element in 
it is not the predominant one. The main concomitant is the ver- 
nacular of the Chinnooks, a tribe of aborigines who have long in- 
habited that district, and were once quite numerous, but are now 
almost extinct. Possessing the shores and islands of Puget Sound, 
these Indians were those whom the whites first met, and among whom 
their first settlements were located. The extensive fur-trade, and 
other transactions with the natives that soon began to be carried on, 
made a common language absolutely necessary; and, in course of 
time, the jargon arose, and became the medium of intercourse with 
all the surrounding tribes. At present it is spoken very extensively 
by the white settlers, the fur-traders generally, the remnants of the 
Chinnooks, and many members of other tribes. 

It is said by a correspondent of the American Ethnological Society 
that the manner of these Indians when speaking the jargon is totally 
unlike their style of using their own languages. The latter being ex- 
tremely copious and expressive, they do not, while speaking them, 
need any extraneous aid to convey or elucidate their meaning; but, 
when they take up the jargon, its paucity in words and general barren- 
ness causes thenr to keep up a constant succession of gestures, mo- 
tions, signs, and facial contortions. 

The numerous Chinnook words in the jargon are of two kinds: 
first, those which retain their original sense and meaning, as nicca, “I,” 
micea, “ you,” ete.; and, secondly, those which have to do duty for a 
number of things besides what they originally indicated. An in.tance 
of this class is twm-tum, a word formed (like many others in the In- 
dian languages) by onomatopeia. Its original meaning is a heart; 
but, in addition to this, it has acquired the sense of affection, rever- 
ence, piety, or any other feeling that may be figuratively described as 
connected with, or proceeding from, the heart. 

The English words that have been adopted into the jargon are gen- 
erally corrupted in sound and varied in application. For instance, 
the name bestowed upon the United States, its inhabitants, soldiers, or 





* Hurrah for the top!” 





any thing belonging to it, is Bostooncai. Under this eccentric form 
the solid men of Boston would hardly recognize the proper title of 
their (so-called) “‘ Hub of the Universe "—yet that is what it is sup- 
posed to mean. 

Many other dialects of this phenomenal nature are to be found in 
various parts of the world, such as: the “ greaser Spanish,” of Cali- 
fornia and the adjacent localities; the “ Kanika talk,” of the Pacific 
islands; and the “Haytian French,” the expressive grunts and un- 
couth Africanisms of which would put the compilers of the “ Dic- 
tionnaire de l’Académie ” at their wits’ ends to understand; while the 
extensive commercial and colonial enterprises that are now being 
actively carried on by the white race, in many hitherto-unexplored 
countries, will naturally tend to make the number still greater. 

Respect for moderate proportions in a mere sketch prevents any 
very extended treatment of this subject here. Yet it is one which 
contains many elements of interest, even to the desultory reader; 
while to the student of philology it offers a rich mine, which promises 
to repay, even a moderate amount of research, by a fund of valuable 
information. For these strangely-commingled dialects exhibit a prac- 
tical illustration of the way in which many of the most noted lan- 
guages of the world (including English, French, Spanish, and Italian) 
were originally formed. Besides this, they present many points of in- 
terest in connection with the great question of how to form a univer- 
sal language, to the great advantage of commercial and political inter- 
course, and the total discomfiture of interpreters. On either of these 
grounds the “ Spontaneous Dialects” are well worth our attention. 





THE WASHINGTON OAK, DENNING’S POINT, 
FISHKILL LANDING. 


N these days of railroads, there is one matter which gives rise to 
complaints, frequent among lovers of natural scenery, but not 
often expressed in the newspapers. 

When we see how powerful and how enterprising is the spirit of 
modern improvement—yet how true the saying that corporations have 
no souls !—how mountains are tunnelled and graded, and valleys filled 
up, and sequestered nooks opened by command of the great steam 
monarchs—we often ask, Will there be left finally any romantic 
haunts, loved of the poets and artists and students of the picturesque ? 
Ever since railroads started, this has been a theme of foreboding and 
of protest. I remember how the lovers of the beautiful Hudson-River 
shores were at first shocked by the project to run the iron road along 
those quiet and secluded haunts. Some good, old-fashioned gentle- 
men and ladies who owned villas on the goute were seized with such 
unwonted sentiment, that they vowed they would never set foot in a 
rail-car on that line! In vain. The general convenience must swal- 
low the private privilege, and the good old sticklers for steamboat- 
travel found themselves, before they knew it, whirled along those 
lovely shores by the conveyance which should prove the fastest. 

Still there were spots on our noble river which for years we all 
dreamed inaccessible, because impracticable to the iron horse and his 
feeders. For instance, we thought no public thoroughfare could pos- 
sibly invade the picturesqueness of a place so sacred to the nymphs 
of woods and waters as Denning’s Point. You may ask, What and 
where is Denning’s Point? One of these days, perhaps next year, you 
may know it only by having it screamed into your ear as a railroad- 
station, if your way should lie from or toward Columbia County or 
Hartford ; and, what was once a name associated with old aristo- 
cratic grounds, with grand old oaks skirting the shores, and stretching 
their crooked arms over the river-banks—trees haunted by thrush and 
oriole—will become about as hackneyed and prosaic as Dobb’s Ferry 
or Chatham Corners. 

Without intending to go into an extended description of this 


lovely peninsula, I will briefly say that it was, a year ago, a private 


estate belonging to the Denning family, and owned by them for many 
years, but that it was seized upon and purchased by a railroad com- 
pany as a landing-place and general depot in their line of travel. 
Though the family were strongly attached to the house and grounds, 
they were enabled to sell them to such advantage that, from some- 
what straitened circumstances, they were made comfortable for life. 
Denning’s Point is a long, narrow, wooded peninsula, stretching 
out from the Fishkill shores of the Hudson toward the south. On 
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each side are the old picturesque trees which form its chief interest, | 


and, from the: extreme southern point, the view of the Iighlands is 
It has been a favorite resort for lovers and picnic- 


wonderfully fine. 
It is known to many of our land- 


ers, for nobody knows how long. 
scape-painters. For one, I can never think of this place (knowo and 
loved for so many years) falling into the hands of a soulless railroad 
corporation without a deep sigh of regret. Even should the corporation 
get up sentiment enough to obey the appeal of Morris’s popular song, 
and spare the trees, the place can never be what it was as I have 
known it. Already great excavations are made in the banks and fields 
for the making of causeways, and many an old fruit-tree has gone 
down. Who can 
say when the old 
oaks and hem- 
locks may not fall, 
to be split into 
railroad-ties ? 

For one 
however, we must 
ask an absolute in- 
terdiction against 
destruction. We 
mean that grand 
old oak known as 
Washington’s. It 
stands quite near 
the _river-banks, 
close to the south- 
ern end of the 
Point. It must be 
some centuries 
old. We have it 
on good authority 
that Washington, 
while holding his 
headquarters at 
Newburg, imme- 
diately opposite, 
used to cross by 
a ferry (of which 
traces may be seen 
in a portion of an 
old road), and 
sometimes tied his 
horse under this 
ancient tree. I 
have heard Miss 
Denning say that 
her father, when a 
boy nine years old, 
stood there once 
with Washington. 

For the sake, 
therefore, of the 
traditional interest 
gathered around 
this old oak, con- 
necting it with the 
Father of our 
Country, as well as for its own age and picturesqueness, we say let 
something be done to save it. Heaven knows how many of the time- 
marks are gone that connected us with the heroic Past. Let us 
cling to the few that are left, and shield them from the demon of all- 
levelling Progress. 


tree, 


~~ 


— 
ss 





A FURTHER NOTION OR TWO ABOUT DO- | 


MESTIC BLISS. 





‘¢ \7 OUR notions about domestic bliss,” says my friend Appleby, 

“are dangerous and revolutionary. They will be construed 
into arguments against marriage; and marriage, you know, is the 
great conserver of public morality, and the great promoter of public 
welfare.” 


—— 
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When Appleby uttered this, I tried very hard to convince him 
that an honest analysis of the conditions that make up our domestic 
life can only in the end be for the welfare of our public morality. 
“Tf I once suceced,” said I, “in showing womankind that our domes- 
tic comfort is not, as society goes, a necessary consequence of mar- 
riage, the whole sex will set at work to make it so.” 

“No doubt,” Appleby replied, “if woman had reason to believe 
that she did not bestow this boon upon man, she would be sure to 
seek out the way to secure for him the felicity she knows so well how 


to appreciate for herself.” 


“ Now, there vou are wrong,” said I 


“Wemen have no keen 
appreciation of 
this domestic fe- 
licity, even while 
they have re 
mained calm in the 
assurance that 
men, hungering 
for the peace of 
home, must come 
to them for it. 
They have, with 
very great egu- 
tism, scorned with 
& supreme scorn 
the idea of men 
being able to have 
any thing orderly, 
neat, or tasteful 
around them with- 
out women to sup- 
ply the conditions. 
They have carried 
this idea so far 
as to look upon 
celibacy as not 
only a cheerless 
thing, but as by 
necessary implica- 
tion a wicked 
thing ; and yet in- 
stead of women 
being, as they sup- 
pose, the source 
of dcmestic bliss, 
they are radically 
and constitution- 
ally its obstacles 
and enemies.” 

“There could 
be no home with- 
out woman,” said 
Appleby, with 
great warmth. 

“T shall not 
traverse history,” 
said I, coolly, “to 
show that domes- 
ticity in women 
has always been enforced; that in Eastern countries it is secured 
by compelled seclusion ; that in all times it has been the tyranny of 
man which has subjected her to the boundary of home—but I will 
simply give you a reason or two why in the nature of things women 
have not the keen sympathy with domestic felicity that men have. 

“ Men and women, as a consequence of their distinct daily occupa- 
tions, have very different aspirations and expectations in regard to 
matrimony. How many of our young women, for instance, think of 
domestic well-being as the desired end of marriage? Do they not 
contemplate the gayeties rather than the serenities which marriage is 
to assure them? Are not their marriage-dreams of balls, of parties, 
of the opera, of visiting, of travelling? of carriages, dresses, jewels, 
household splendor? of social success, and the triumph of position 
attained? Instead of Lares and Penates, do they not dream of the 


| dazzle and the dash of life? And thisis a natural consequence of their 
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peculiar position. Marriage is to give them their career, and hence 
within it centre all their ambitions, all their hopes, all the largeness 
of their future. But, with man, marriage is something very different. 
Men are out in the world, busy in the great battle of life—absorbed 
in its contests, filled sometimes with the triumph of » and 
sometimes with the chagrin of defeat. Spurred by the stern neces- 
sity of achieving, they have surrendered all their energies to the strug- 
gle; they are busy with stratagems and mancuvres, keenly occupied 
with hopes and anxieties, and sometimes even struggling desperately 
against ruin, This is the life of the man; and this stirring career 
away from home renders home to him so necessary as a place of re- 
pose, where he-may take off his armor, relax his strained attention, 
and surrender himself to perfect rest. 

“ But home is not this to a woman. It is not her retreat, but her 
battle-ground. She does not fly to its shelter as an escape from de- 
feat or for a temporary lull; it is her arena, her boundary, her sphere. 
To a woman the house is life militant; to a man it is life in repose. 
She at home is armed with all her energies ; he at home has thrown 
down his arms. She has no other sphere for her activities ; ordering 
her household, subduing its rebellions, directing its affairs, make up 
her existence. She bustles, she stirs, she controls, she directs, she 
exhausts herself in its demands, and then seeks for recreation and rest 
elsewhere. ‘I am wearied,’ says the husband; ‘let me sit by the fire 
and smoke, and dream, and rest.’ ‘I am wearied,’ says the wife; ‘let 
me be refreshed by a visit to my friends, by an evening at the opera, at 
the theatre, at the concert.’ 

“ And so we see how a natural and radical antagonism may exist 
between man and wife as to the pleasures and the needs of home. Of 
course, in a vast majority of cases, these antagonisms are com- 
promised. Between affectionate couples they never break out into 
warfare; but they assuredly exist, and two such distinct sets of ideas 
must be watched by both parties if they would not have them the fa- 
ther of many discontents and much infelicity. Do you not see how 
woman, by the very necessities of her existence, must have a different 
idea of home than what man has ? ” 

“This,” said Appleby, “is very like arguing that the play of 
‘Hamlet’ is better with the part of Hamlet omitted. We all know 
the grace and charm women give to life; we all think with pleasure 
of that spot which woman renders an oasis in the desert of life.” 

“Yes, my dear Appleby, we all think of that oasis because we 
love to contemplate it, because it is so essential to our happiness. We 
make an ideal home, and place an ideal woman in it; but when the 
reality comes, how confoundedly often we are disappointed !” 

“Do you then mean to say, flatly, that celibacy is better than mar- 
riage ?” 

“Byno means. What I hope to do is to convince ‘ lovely woman’ 
that, if we are to continue to marry her, she must endeavor to work 
up to our ideals of domestic felicity. She must try and find an outlef* 
for her energies, so that at home she can fall into our luxuriousness, 
our love of repose, our enjoyment of supreme ease. You see women— 
1 purposely do not use the word ladies—are very busy endeavoring 
to make a world of their ‘pent-up Utica.’ They sometimes are dis- 
posed to have it brilliant and animated; but too often, in blind ser- 
vility to one of their gods, Propriety, make it very cold and orderly. 
The amount of absolute cheerlessness a woman can stand is my 
amazement.” 

“ Cheerlessness !”’ 

“Yes, cheerlessness. Our women have an affection for flowers, 
ribbons, laces, silks, music, pets; but are singularly insensible to 
cheerfulness. They like dark rooms. They prefer heat from a hole 
in the wall rather than from a bright blaze. They ask you to dine 
under a dim jet of gas. They will shiver through a cold storm in 
autumn, rather than light a fire a day earlier than the almanac per- 
mits, A woman may have all the known virtues of her class; all the 
gentleness, humility, grace, domestic virtue, poets have sung about— 
and yet, if you should ask for a blaze on the hearth on a dark, wet, 
chilly day in September, ten chances to one the request would be too 
much for her patience.” 

“Some women are slovenly—let us hope not many—I have seen 
untidy toilets, though ; but, when a woman is not slovenly, she is often 
80 neat, trim, precise, methodical, and circumspect, that she excludes 
all color, all freedom, all ¢one from her house. Upon all forms of un- 
tidiness such a woman makes tempestuous warfare. Now, this is 





ease and a sense of completeness. One cannot be content if always. 
under the smell of soapsuds, or if ceaselessly disturbed by the bustle 
of administration. The ultimatum of a woman's household luxury is 
apt to be the satisfaction of saying, ‘ There is not a speck of dust to be 
seen.’ But this negative idea of home won’t do. It is not sufficient 
to say there is no dust, no disorder, no untidiness, no confusion. 
We must have active ideas at work. We must have colors and. 
sounds and sights to cheer, to refine, to delight us. But, you see, 
to create a paradise of indolence, to fill the mind with an ecstasy 
of repose, to render home a heaven of the senses—women are usu- 
ally too virtuous to do this. Daintiness in man takes an artistic 
form; in woman it assumes a formidable order, a fearful cleanliness,. 
a precision of arrangement that freeze us. If I were married, Apple- 
by, do you know what I should do?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Appleby, but looking a little fright- 
ened, as if I were threatening something dreadful. 

“ Well, sir, I would dine in my parlor, or rather I would banish the 
conventional parlor altogether—that is, unless I were a man of wealth. 
—and with it turn Mrs, Grundy out-of-doors; and, seated among my 
books, my pictures, my best furniture, I would invoke peace and 
comfort. Mrs. Grundy, my dear Appleby, is a wonderful power.. 
If a woman has only two rooms in the world, one of these is fur- 
nished, garnished, set in order, and kept for the approbation of that 
venerable lady. Domestic comfort must live elsewhere than in the 
apartments devoted to this lady—who exacts of all her devotees vel- 
vet carpet that must not be trod on, damask furniture that must not 
be sat on, and all forms of finery that must not be warmed by good, 
honest fires, lest the dust alight on them, or opened to the pleasant 
rays of the sun, lest his beams fade them. The disorder that some- 
times is held up as domestic comfort I feel no sympathy with. Do- 
mestic Bliss is to my taste first-cousin to Elegance, but it is the ele- 
gance that comes of an artistic sympathy. Confusion and turmoil, noise 
and disorder, loud talking and loud laughter—these have no place in the 
house where domestic bliss is enthroned; but neither has the chilli- 
ness of ultra-propriety, nor that disposition that makes home a show- 
room, and keeps things trim and rigid for the sake of how they may 
appear to others. 

“Give us in our households color and cheeriness. Give us 
warmth, brightness, and animation. Give us the artistic taste. 
Give us sensibility and appreciation. Keep away from them that sors 
of vulgarity that exhibits itself in stiff and cold pretension, and also 
that other form of vulgarity that is slovenly and unseemly, Bring in. 
pleasing colors. Hang walls in choice pictures. Adorn with flowers. 
Let in the sun. Light the fires. Enjoy the best apartments, And, 
men and women, you who unite to partake of these things, strive to 
have in home a common purpose.” 

“ But there is one thing omitted from your ‘ notions, 

“ What is that?” 

“Love!” . 

“Ah, that is a notion which bachelors, however well they may 
make agreeable their apartments, must often sigh for. But love flour- 
ishes well when such notions as I have advanced are heeded; and 
then men are such devotees of the senses, that so fair and delicate a. 
thing as love will perish if women don’t look well to make it a com 
panion of domestic felicity.” 


,” 





HOW TO READ. 


N the English universities, reading is synonymous with study. 
There men read for honors, and wrangle for distinction, In the 
popular acceptation of the word, however, reading means the perusai 
of books for amusement or instruction. It is in this latter sense that 
we purpose to devote to the subject a few thoughts. 
Reading naturally suggests @wo qu2stions for reflection, viz., how 
we read, and what we read. It is manifest that the mind of man has 
two main powers—intellect and memory—and that both require exer- 
cise and cultivation. Therefore we should read closely, understand- 
ingly, in order that our intellects may be unfolded and their activity de- 
veloped. We should generalize what we read, that our memories may be 
practised and our minds supplied with food for use and reflection. The 
cultivation of one faculty alone will surely dwarf the other, and pro- 
duce a one-sided development. “ A man of great memory,” says Mon- 





atterly destructive to domestic bliss—an essential element of which is 





taigne, “is rarely a man of sound judgment. He trusts tohis memory, 
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and relies upon the judgment of others. He is not an independent 
mind. Further, he has no force.” How often do we see the man of 
mere memory beaten upon his own ground by the man of less knowl- 
edge, but of bold, active, and practised intellect! The mind of the 
former is simply recipient; the mind of the latter is aggressive. 
Given a subject for discussion, the man of intellect grapples with it; 
he does something of himself; the man of memory only endeavors 
simply to remember. If he cannot recollect what he has learned in 
regard to the subject, he fails utterly, and is discomfited. His prov- 
ince is merely to repeat and relate. But the man of intellect, if he 
do not inform himself, if he do not cultivate his memory and store 
his mind with digested material, though he may do better in the arena 
than the other, will have cause to lament that the use of his faculties 
is abridged from a deficiency of objective resources. He may have 
cultivated the better half, still it will be but the half of his mind. 
Man should improve all his powers to be both a thinking and a know- 
ing being, to be competent to attack and defend, to be prepared to in- 
form, to appreciate, and to enjoy. Mere reading will not do this. “I 
knew a man,” says Bolingbroke, “ who had read for thirty years, al- 
most constantly, and had heaped together almost as much learning as 
could be crowded ‘nto one head. In the course of my acquaintance 
with him, I consalted him once or twice, not oftener; for I found this 
mass of learning of as little use to me as to the owner. The man was 
communicative enough, but nothing was distinct in his mind. How 
could it be otherwise? He had never spared time to think; all was 
employed in reading. I never left him that I was not ready to say, 
God grant you a decrease of learning!” Reading and reflection 
should go together. Man should not regard his mind purely as an 
organ for bald speculation, nor as a receiver to be filled, but as a com- 
plex power to be instructed and cultivated, informed and exercised. 

What we should read is a more difficult question to answer than 
the former. “Some books,” says Lord Bacon, “are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested ; 
that is, some books are to be read only in parts; others to be read, 
but not curiously ; and some few to be read wholly, and with atten- 
tion.” The same idea is to be found in Fuller and in St. John. Ba- 
con’s advice comprehends the practice of every extensive and judi- 
cious reader, The field of literature is too large to admit of any 
other course. Such being the case, it is evident that a guiding mind 
is often very desirable to prevent waste of time. Especially to the 
young, whose taste, knowledge, and judgment, are immature, a guide 
is of great importunce. Mental deterioration will ensue from trivial 
reading, and mental and moral corruption from prurient and bad read- 
ing. To avoid such results, some wise ones have prescribed courses 
of reading like that of Pycroft. But these are generally mechanical 
in their arrangement, whereas reading always should have respect to 
the taste and character of the reader as well as to the special object 
in view. A taste for reading must always be induced by an appeal to 
the appetite of the individual. What interests and attracts one does 
not another, Besides, circumstances largely control reading, both in 
regard to the time available and the books which may be within 
reach. It is only where there is access to a large and complete library 
that extended courses of reading can be carried out, even if time will 
admit of it. Yet large libraries are not always a benefit. They open 
the door to desultory reading, which is the bane of mental cultiva- 
tion, unless indulged in merely for relaxation. A small, well-selected 
collection of books, strengthened by proper works of reference (espe- 
cially a good modern cyclopedia), read and reread, will afford greater 
results to the beneficiary than a large library indifferently read. We 
cannot read every thing if we would. This is what renders a great 
public library such a despairing place to the would-be omnivorous de- 
vourer of books. Therefore, method 1st be practised, and our reading 
must be conducted upon the princip’- laid down by Bacon, that we may 
cover the largest amount of pages, and secure the greatest knowledge 
of authors and books, to the utmost advantage, and with the least 
waste of time. Reading should be diverse. One who reads dry, sys- 
tematic works all the time, will shape his mind and character in ac- 
cordance; one who reads novels exclusively, will end in hardiy having 
capacity to read any thing else, or even mind enough to form a sound 
opinion of a novel. Nature has her revenge for misuse of mind as 
well as for abuse of body. 

The professional man should read mainly upon his profession, 
Dut not exclusively. He needs various culture and relaxation to orna- 


mer and preserve his powers, The general reader, who has a fair | 





cemmand of time, should select some one subject, and read upon that 
closely, and in other respects broadly, as circumstances may permit. 
Read not every author who comes in your way, nor usually all of any 
author, but the best parts of those you may elect to read, “ Read 
not,” as Bacon says, “to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted.” Read for information, for improvement, and for 
relaxation; to enlighten and adorn the mind, and elevate and refine 
the character. Read, as St. John says, “ with discernment and choice; 
for he who does not will have neither time nor capacity to do any 
thing else. He will not be able to think, without which it is imper- 
tinent to read; nor to act, without which it is impertinent to think.” 





TABLE-TALK. 





WRITER in the Galazy, discoursing on the drama and dramatic 

art, sneers at what he calls those “‘ mummy-worshippers,” whose 
fondness for things of the past lead them to depreciate the things of to- 
day. Of these, it says, there are none so constant in their devotion 
to the dead as the old theatre-goers. It has become quite the fashion 
of late to sneer at these men of experience, as if experience peculiarly 
unfitted men for judgment. Assuredly, the larger our range of ob- 
servation has been, the more competent are we to form opinions or to 
make comparisons. In the dramatic art all is by comparison. No 
doubt many persons give an undue importance to first impressions ; 
but it is only by having seen many attempts by many minds in any 
art that we can begin to comprehend either its resources or its limita- 
tions. Therefore, making due allowance for prejudices and for the vivid- 
ness of first impressions, it cannot be denied that a man whose recol- 
lections of actors extend back to the Kembles, must have fuller and 
more accurate knowledge of the art than one who has only seen the 
actors of the last decade. “The praise of old actors and the dispar- 
agement of the new,” has been, according to the Galazy writer, “ the 
unreasonable cry of all ages.” Possibly. But there is a reasonable 
criticism based upon comparison of the old with the new, as well as 
an unreasonable one ; and, although it is probably quite true in the main 
that “ Nature is inexhaustible, and every people possessed of a theatre 
has had a succession of actors just as good as it was capable of appre- 
ciating,” yet every people have not been equally capable of appreciat 
ing acting, and every age has not experienced the same conditions by 
which the art has been developed. For instance, there is one radical 
difference between now and a half century ago—between New York and 
London—in that formerly in England every provincial actor labored and 
hoped for a London engagement, so that all through the country towns 
there was a constant sifting out of the better actors for the London mar- 
ket. But here, in America, the reverseis thecase. The better actors are 
all scheming for star engagements in the (so-called) provinces, and 
is renders it almost impossible for our city theatres to fill up their 
companies with suitable performers. The old method made every 
actor a close student, for no one could stand in those days the test of 
a London audience, who could not give a scholarly delivery of lan- 
guage, and who was not well trained in his art. But now, an actor 
aspiring to draw crowds in the smaller towns, seeks for sensation. 
He cultivates the methods that will captivate the “ groundlings.” His 
object is: to make money; and any loud, rude, sensational perform- 
ance that will draw the multitude will suit his purpose. Hence, the 
study of acting as an art, as a perfect method of expression by some 
recognized standard, is becoming almost unknown. The old actors pos- 
sessed many characteristics that would not suit the tastes of to-day; 
but, at the same time, they understood their business with a thor 
oughness which actors now have little conception of. There is one 
comparison that can be made between the old and the new now— 
without drawing upon one’s recollections. This is between the actors 
of the old school now on the stage, and young performers, in the 
matter of reading. Perhaps, for instance, it will be said that Mr. 
John Gilbert, of “‘ Wallack’s,” and Mr. Davidge, of the “ Fifth Ave- 
nue,” are too pronounced in style; the old method had this fault a 
little; but just once compare their utterance of language—especially 
Shakespeare’s—-with that of their young compeers, and the finish, 
the scholarly correctness of the old, as compared with the new, will 
become clearly apparent. Intelligence is not less now than formerly, 
but different causes are at work. Melodrama has made skill in 
situation the*’great test. Put our young actors in new plays, and they 
do very well; put them in old, where language and character rather 
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than incident and situation are the things to be considered, and they 
show at once the poverty of their art. 


—— The latest portrait in the Saturday Review’s gallery of repre- 
sentative women is that of “The Shrew.” The Review admits that 
time has somewhat modified this class, the Victorian shrew being very 
unlike ner Elizabethan sister, “ happily for those of us who have to 
dwell within her sphere.” After discussing the primitive type of the 
shrew, the Review proceeds to consider a more refined kind among 
the educated—“ good women, who do not flirt, nor spend too much 
money on dress or pleasure, who are content to stay at home and look 
after their houses and children, but who take out in ill-temper what 
they deny to naughtiness, and think themselves justified because their 
sins are not those of the lust of the flesh or the pride of life.” The 
shrew cannot learn that scolding either makes servants more stupid 
than they were before, or rouses their bad passions ; nor can she make 
allowance for human infirmities. In regard to her children, “ there is 
no good-natured slipping over faults, no smoothing away of difficulties, 
no making the best of the bad, and so escaping the full flavor of evils 
which are bad enough at the best; she worries and drives and scolds 
them through the whole of the day, then wonders that they shrink 
from her, and that their very fear induces falsehood. As for her hus- 
band, she is of so much use by her perpetual nagging, that she saves 
the necessity of purgatory after death by giving him the full benefit 
of it beforehand.” The shrew is usually an irreproachable woman on 
the score of morality, and very little given to self-indulgence. She is 
simply good and disagreeable... She drives her husband to the club, 
and her children to premature marriage, who neither see nor care for 
the love and sterling goodness often underlying her bitter temper ; all 
they know is, that mamma is always cross, and that she makes their 
lives wretched. ‘‘ Many a shrew has broken her heart before now for 
what seemed to be the ingratitude and coldness of those whom her 
own temper had driven from her.” A woman, the Review thinks, may 
be violent, passionate, jealous, and unreasonable, with blood beiling at 
all points, as ardent in anger as in love, and fierce in all her passions, 
and yet not be a shrew. The shrew proper is a thin-lipped woman, 
unsensuous, utterly lacking the luxurious temperament, unmerciful to 
everybody’s weaknesses, and having no sympathy with self-indulgence 
of any kind. She does not understand that ill-temper is a lack of 
virtue, and is ceaselessly annoyed that one so self-sacrificing, so rigid 
in morality, so earnest for the good of others, should be so little un- 
derstood and so little appreciated. Says the Review: 

“The woman who rails and fumes at every trifling annoyance that 
occurs, till she makes the whole house miserable, does not know that 


road of life, but on the by-ways which diverge from it on either side. 
Says the Review: 


“* Widely as these writers differ from each other in intellect and tem- 
perament, in tastes and opinions, in the topics which they have dis- 
cussed, and in the mode in which they have handled them, there is, 
nevertheless, a certain resemblance between them. They all write like 
men of business, in the best sense of the term. A rare sanity of mind 
and of style, lucidity of arrangement, and directness of treatment, are 
common to them all. The reader feels that they have been in immediate 
contact with men and things, and that they bring him into relations with 
reality almost as direct as theirown. The best training for literature 
seems to be other than purely literary. Books, made to sell, bear traces 
of their final cause. Pot-boilers in literature are not likely to turn out 
masterpieces any more than pot-boilers in art. Glaring effects of style, 
topics ephemerally interesting, and rapidity of production, are the all 
but essential conditions of success in professional authorship. For this 
reason, probably, it is that much of the higher literature of the age, phil- 
osophical and scholarly, has come from men who have been able to give 
to it only the fraction of their time, but who have not been compelled to 
write because they must publish, and to think, or make a show of think- 
ing, because they must write. The man of business who writes, being 
disciplined to common-sense, is little likely to fall into that over-elabo- 
ration of trifles, that subtlety of the schools, and that indulgence of his 
own fantastic humors, which belong to the recluse author.” 

The Review, however, discovers some counterbalancing defects to 
all these advantages. One is, that questions of business require 
prompt decision, based upon the broad features of the case, to the 
neglect ordinarily of details. In intellectual discussion, it often 
happens “that a point, very minute in itself, may be very large in 
its consequences. It is not safe to disregard delicate refinement of 
expression and subtle shades of thought. The philosophical works 
of Mr. Mill and the history of Mr. Grote are not without blemishes 
flowing from this source.” The Review's list of literary men of busi- 
ness excludes college professors, masters of schools, or those oceupy- 
ing positions more or less connected with literature. Accepting these 
limitations, there have been with us very few authors who have united 
literature with business—the most conspicuous instance being Mr 
Carey, the political economist. 


—— A distinguished Swedish chemist, Dr. Grusselbach, a professor 
of the University of Upsal, has come to the conclusion that those 
Egyptian mummies which are found in the ancient tombs on the Nile 
in a complete state—that is to say, without having been deprived of 
their brains and entrails, like most mummies—are not embalmed at 
all, but “are really the bodies of individuals whose life had been mo- 





she is committing a sin. She only thinks herself wronged by circum- 
stances or by people, and that she is exercising a righteous indignation, 
and making a quite justifiable protest against the same. She does not | 
dream that she is digging the grave of her own happiness and esteem ; 
but, after she has worried her family to the very verge of madness, !a- 
ments her hard case in not being loved—she who would do so much for 
them! So she would in all probability ; for, nine times out of ten, it is 
her temper, not her heart, that is in fault, and we frequently find the 
most uncomfortable shrew capable of the most heroic virtue when the 
pinch comes. Yet, as pinches are only occasional, and the ordinary 
monotonous highway the place we mostly walk in, the shrew’s heroic 
virtues are brought into play but rarely, while her shrewishness is a 
thing of every day, and her power—and habit—of making people un- 
happy one that has no ending save in death.” 


—— A Mr. Samuel Bailey, of Sheffield, England, a banker, and the 
author of numerous works on philosophy, political economy, and crit- 
icism, who recently died, bequeathing to his native town the sum of 
four hundred thousand dollars, is made, by the London Saturday Re- 
view, the motive of an essay on literature and business, in which we 
find a suggestion or t%o worth noting. The list of English authors who 
are men of business, and who have produced remarkable works in the 
leisure snatched from the cares of office, is far larger than is generally 
supposed—including such names as John Stuart Mill, Sir Henry Taylor, 
Grote, the historian of Greece, Arthur Helps, and Matthew Arnold. 
“The most masterly narrative of ancient history since Gibbon wrote 
his ‘ Decline and Fall,’ the most lucid and comprehensive expositions 
Jf the principles of political economy and of logic, and essays marked 
by the most delicate and graceful handling of topics of thought, life, 
and society, have come from men with whom the making of books 
was not a profession, and who were engaged in professions which 
might have seemed likely to interfere with the making of books.” In 
the case of the authors referred to, literature has lain not on the main 








mentarily suspended, with the intention of restoring them at some 
future time, only the secret of preservation was lost. Professor Grus- 
selbach adduces many proofs in support of his idea—among others, 
his experiments during the last ten years, which, he says, have always 
proved successful. He took a snake and treated it in such a manner 
as to benumb it as though it had been carved in marble, and it was so 
brittle that, had he allowed it to fall, it would have broken into frag- 
ments. In this state he kept it for several years, and then restored it 
to life by sprinkling it with stimulating fluid, the composition of which 
is secret. For fifteen years the snake has been undergoing an existence 
composed of successive deaths and resurrections, apparently without 
sustaining harm. The professor is reported to have sent a petition 
to his government, requesting that a criminal who has been condemned 
to death may be given to him to be treated in the same manner as the 
snake, promising to restore him to life in two years. It is understood 
that the man who undergoes this experiment is to be pardoned.” Of 
course, if a man can be kept in a state of suspended animation for 
two years, he may be kept for two thousand, and, if the professor suc- 
ceeds, we may lay up a few specimens of our contemporaries for 
exhibition in the thirty-ninth century: 


We find it stated that “the accomplished master of wood- 
engraving in the Cooper Union is about recommending to the trustees 
to give this important branch up—the girls having too little precision 
and thoroughness to enable them ever to succeed or to compete with 
men.” This, if true, is a startling contribution to the “ woman-ques- 
tion.” If, after so many years of trial, women are found to be incom- 
petent in a branch of labor that for many reasons would seem to be 
peculiarly suited to them, what can be done? What becomes of the 
often-iterated assertion that women are absolutely equal with men as 
laborers ? Possibly there has been some defect in the management 
of the training at Cooper Union; but, for ourselves, we have long 
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known of this candition of things now publicly announced by the man- 
ager. In England there are several very good female designers on 
wood; but the twelve or fifteen years of effort in the “‘ Woman’s 
School of Design” has produced none, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain. This would seem to indicate an error in American training. 
We have almost no good figure-designers in this country, men or wom- 
en; and there is plenty of room for more good engravers. Will wom- 
en abandon this branch of labor, or will they persist in the trial? If 
the latter, we would suggest regular apprenticeship to competent prac- 
tical wood-engravers or draughtsmen. Let a girl put herself under 
the same training a boy would, and thus fairly test her ability to learn. 


~—— Just now, when there is so much interest felt in the play of 
“Hamlet,” and so much discussion as to the relative merits of Mr. 
Booth and Mr. Fechter as personators of the melancholy Dane, it 
would be an excellent thing if Mr. Forrest would give us a reading of 
the principal scenes in the tragedy. Mr. Forrest should not act Ham- 
tet—his appearance is altogether too foreign to our ideal of the Danish 
prince—but, of all the men now on the stage, he is the best reader of 
the soliloquies. Few know this, few perhaps will believe it; but 
some knowledge of the subject emboldens us to assert it emphatically. 
If he could be persuaded to appear at Steinway Hall and give a read- 
ing of the play—something we believe he has never done—he would 
exemplify with great force the truth of some of our remarks in an- 
other paragraph. It would be an intellectual and a delightful enter- 
tainment. Mr. Forrest's conversational voice is uncommonly fine, 
tich, full, and sympathetic; and there has been no closer Shake- 
spearian student on the stage. The entertainment we suggest would 
ruffle our critics a little, and make them see things they have not seen. 





Scientific Hotes. 


) ig the manufacture of calicoes, madder is a dye-stuff of primary im- 

portance ; possessing only one per cent. of alizarine, or dyeing mat- 
ter proper, it is one of the costliest substances used in industrial opera- 
tions. One pound of alizarine costs as much as one hundred pounds of 
madder, say eleven dollars gold at average rates. This is sufficient to 
show the importance of the problem of preparing artificial alizarine to 
be used as a substitute, which many of the leading chemists in Europe 
have endeavored to discover during the Jast twenty years. This prob- 
lem, laid down by M. Auguste Laurent, was scientifically solved by 
Messrs. Graebe and Liebermann, with the view of hastening the intro- 
duction of artificial alizarine for dyeing processes. The Industrial Society 
of Mulhouse offered a medal of honor to the first chemist who would 
manufacture and deliver to the calico print-works of Alsatia an artificial 
product, replacing the coloring matter of madder in all its applications, 
the minimum quantity delivered to be equivalent to ninety thousand 
pounds. Of all the attempts that have been made to attain the object 
in view, those of Messrs. Meister, Lucius & Co, of Hoechst, near Frank- 
fort, appear to be the most successful. The Industrial Society of Mul- 
house, judging from the series of samples dyed with their product, declares 
that no other extract of madder can produce results comparable with the 
shades obtained by the new product of Messrs. Meister, Lucius & Co, 
The particular shade of their extract, however, more nearly approaches 
purpurine than alizarine. As regards the fastness of the shades sub- 
mitted to inspection, they leave nothing to be desired. M. Pernod 
d@’ Avignon has also discovered a new coloring matter, extracted from 
the water used in washing madder in the manufacture of garancine, 
which is at present being tested by Messrs. Twan, Steinbach, and Albert 
Rack, of Mulhouse. Both of these processes are in the highest degree 
interesting to calico printers and dyers. M. Pernod has likewise for- 
warded samples of oxalic acid extracted from the same waters, which 
he guarantees to be free from all impurities. 


The specific characteristics of horses, according to M. André Sanson, 
depend upon the structure of thé bones, especially those of the head and 
spinal column, which are invariably reproduced in the propagation of races. 
The species are eight in number, instead of one ; the first four being brach- 
yeephales, the other four dolichocephales: 1. Equus caballus asiaticus. 
Originally from the table-land of Asia; this race has penetrated and 
established itself wherever the Indo-Europeans and Goths have settled. 
2. E. caballus africanus. Originally from the northeast of Africa, prob- 
ably from Nubia; it is distinguished from others by having a vertebra 
less in the lumbar region; the varieties being Barbs, Andalusians, Na- 
varrinos, and Cimousians, 3. E. caballus hibernicus. Originally from 
Ireland and Wales, where it is still found; its vagieties being Irish 
ponies, and Breton horses. 4. E. caballus britannicus. Originally from 
ancient Britannia; its varieties being the black horse, the Norfolk horse. 





Originally from the Duchies and the Danish Islands, it eventually ex- 
tended over the whole of Northern Germany, and formed the numerous 
varieties of German horses, British carriage-horses, and Norman horses ; 
the whole of them being more or less crossed with blood-horses. 6. E, 
caballus frisius. Originally from Friesland, and known by the name of 
Flemish horse. 7%. E. caballus belgius. Originally from Belgium, 
basin of the Meuse ; the parent-stock having formed the races of Bra- 
bant, Hainault, of the provinces of Liege and Namur, of Luxemburg and 
the Ardennes. 8. E. cabullus sequanus. Originally from the Parisian 
Basin of the Seine, and now forming the well-known and highly-es- 
teemed Percheronne race. 


All black inks, sold hitherto, run when exposed to the action of rain 
or damp, and the written characters rapidly become illegible. Several 
varieties of ink turn pale in the course of time, and characters written 
with them fade so far as to be completely effaced. Dr. Sacc, of Paris, 
after a good deal of experimenting, made the following composition, 
which he believes will give the most satisfactory results: He dissolved 
in one vessel, at a mild degree of heat, nine ounces of gall-nut in pow- 
der with three and a half pints of alcohol at eighty-two degrees, and in 
another vessel three and a quarter ounces of sulphate of iron, and three 
and a quarter ounces of gum-arabic, with three and a half pints of pure 
water; the two liquids obtained by pressing through a cloth, are mixed, 
allowed to rest eight days, and then strained through a cloth. This ink 
leaves no deposit, never becomes mouldy, and is much less liable to be 
effaced than any ink in present use. 


M. Van Monckhoven has discovered a luminous source which en- 
ables photographers to operate by night, and has successfully demon- 
strated the practical nature of his invention before the members of the 
French Society of Photography. He uses a prism of carbonate of mag- 
nesia, heated white by an alcoholic or oxyhydrogen-gas lamp. Slowly 
decomposed by the application of this heat, the magnesian salt yields a 
light equal in intensity to that of metallic magnesium, being likewise of 
the same color, but possessing over the latter the advantage of being 
unaccompanied by smoke, also of being of greater fixity. The proofs 
obtained by means of this luminous source are equal to those taken in 
daylight, and the expense of procuring it amounts to about two francs 
per hour. A special apparatus producing those wonderful results has 
been prepared by M. Van Monckhoven, and is now being delivered to 
the trade. 


In the ordinary process of dredging, the work is done by an endless 
chain bearing the buckets which scoop out the bottom and deposit tne 
matter excavated in flat-bottomed boats stationed alongside. In the 
new apparatus invented by Mr. Robinson, of Glasgow, the process is 
accomplished by means of a knife of spiral form placed in a cylinder 
and turning in it or along with it. The screw drives the fluid matters 
into a tube joined to the cylinder, whose function it is to lead these 
matters above-water, and, in order to secure their ascension, propelling 
screws turn within the tube. 


M. Regnault, engineer, lately exhibited to the Society of Encourage- 
ment a sewing-machine, the needle of which makes a continuous rotatory 
movement instead of the movement alternatively backward and forward. 
He maintains that with this system the movement is much smoother 
and the speed higher than with those of the usual type. M. Helwig has 
also invented a new sewing-machine, specially adapted to the making of 
button-holes, which works only with one thread, and is said to give 
highly-satisfactory results. 





Miscellany. 


Scandal about Queen Elizabetk.. 


R. FROUDE, in his latest volume of English history, is very severe 

on the character and conduct of Queen Elizabeth. He depicts her 

as an habitual and mean liar, a peevish, bad-tempered, ill-manned wom- 
an, and a temporizing, vacillating, untrustworthy govereign, whose parsi- 
mony, and variableness, and small cunning, would have ruined herself 
and her kingdom, but for the fact that she had two great statesmen be- 
side her, and that good-luck continually picked her out of the imbroglios 
into which she had fallen. She lied to her enemies, and she lied to her 
friends ; and then she “flew out” at the latter when the ill results of 
her procrastination and deceit became visible. Supposed to be the 
champion and mainstay of Protestantism in Europe, she not only 
coquetted with Catholic alliances and refused her aid to the Protestant 
movement in the Low Countries, but she herself detested the Puritans, 
and even promised to consider whether she might not return to the 
Catholic Church. Her treatment of the States at that critical period of 
their history was on a par with her usage of Alencon, the unhappy 
Frenchman whom she tossed about with promise of marriage and polite 
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she drove Burleigh and Walsingham to despair. They anticipated 
nothing but the ruin of the realm from her political coquetries, which 
had become a scandal. Mr. Froude says: “It was like dancing on a 
tight-rope. Her movements may have been extremely clever, but 
they were also extremely dangerous. She was playing with France, 
playing with Alencon, playing with the States, half false to all, half 
sincere to all. She was trifling with her own credit, and trying the 
patience of statesmen who, on the whole, were the wisest that ever 
served a European sovereign. Leicester, whose influence with her 
was the strongest, who had least right to be shocked at moral im- 
proprieties, had yet intelligence enough to see the political effect of his 
mistress’s performances. Though Alencon had engaged himself else- 
where, the Duke of Guise was intriguing with effect in Scotland. A 
Spanish-Italian invasion, though Elizabeth refused to believe it, was im- 
pending over Ireland. The most formidable enemy that she possessed 
was at work in the very heart of England. ‘The more I love her,’ wrote 
Leicester, ‘the more fearful am I to see such dangerous ways taken. 
God of his mercy help all, and give us all here about her grace to dis- 
charge our duties; for never was there more need, nor never stood this 
erown in like peril. God must now uphold the queen by miracle: ordi- 
nary helps are past cure.’ ’’ It is, however, in her later treatment of 
Alencon that she appears most despicable; and it is, indeed, hard to 
believe that this vain, bad-tempered, irresolute, and deceitful old woman 
of whom we read is really the great Elizabeth of England. 


Discovery of Massachusetts Bay. 


At a recent meeting of the New-York Historical Society, the Rev. B. 
F. De Costa read a paper on the “‘ Discovery of Massachusetts Bay.” 
The speaker held that the Northmen of the eleventh century must be 
viewed as the original discoverers of this bay and of Cape Cod, if the 
Icelandic Sagas are to be taken as authority, and he displayed a rough 
copy of a map of the American coast, made by the Icelander Stephanius 
in 1570, and based, beyond question, on data afforded by those Sagas. 
He also dwelt on ths extraordinary fact, demonstrated by careful his- 
toric and scientific research, that two islands, which once existed off the 
coast of Cape Cod, have gone down thirty fathoms of water during the 
last century, so that the cape is now but a miserable wreck of what it once 
was. In truth, it is still being worn away at an astonishing rate, and, in 
them, we shall have no Cape Cod at all; a circumstance, however, which 
isnot so surprising as the fact asserted by the speaker, that on the Pacific 
eoast of the United States the ocean has worn away the land to the ex- 
tent of three degrves of longitude! As to the rediscovery of Massachu- 
setts Bay, subsequent to the explorations of the Northmen, Palfrey, Ban- 
croft, and the other leading New-England historians, have unanimously 
settled upon the English navigator, Bartholomew Gosnold, as the man 
who first actually visited Cape Cod. But the speaker proved, from origi- 
nal documents, that these writers were in error, and that Jean Allfonsce, 
a French pilot, anticipated Gosnold’s discovery by no less than sixty 
years, having, as early as 1542, sailed down the coast from Canada to 
latitude forty-two degrees north, and entered a great bay the end where- 
of ke did not regch. As Allfonsce was a veteran and accomplished mar- 
iner, perfectly acquainted with the use of the astrolabe, it seems certain 
that the bay he visited in this latitude must have been Massachusetts 
Bay. Allfonsce’s manuscript narrative of this voyage still exists in 
Paris, but has never been printed in full, though a part of it was mis- 
translated by Hakluyt, in whose work the students of New-England his- 
tory might have found, at any time during the past two centuries, All- 
fonsce’s reference to Massachusetts Bay. Allfonsce’s voyage to the 
New-England coast was probably made in the interest of Roberval, who, 
in 1541, was made “Lord of Norumbego” or Newfoundland. The 
speaker said that Mr. Palmer denied that Roberval had a grant of New 
England from the French king, and cited his commission to prove the 
assertion; but this is a mistake, as the patent, and not the commission, 
is the place to look for it. This is found in full in the Lescarbot of 
1816, and shows that Roberval was made “ Lord of all New England” 
eighty years before the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


Jane Austen. 


In person Miss Austen must have been at least pretty; she was 
brown-haired, blue-eyed, and slightly above the average height. She 
may be said with literal truth to have passed through life “in maiden 
meditation, fancy free,” though she was probably not permitted to 
escape the importunity of lovers. We can imagine her sometimes to 
have undergone much what Emma Woodhouse experienced from the 
attentions of Mr. Elton, when that reverend gentleman had taken just 
enough wine to embolden without confusing him. But whatever her 
acquaintance with the tender passion, it is clear that she was the idol 
ot a large family circle. ‘* Aunt Jane” was the universal resource and 
referee in all domestic matters. She counselled the improvident, 
nursed the invalid, sympathized with the lovers, and told fairy tales to 
the children, like a second Scheherazade. She was evidently a cheer- 
ful, good-natured. contented young woman, satisfied with life as she 








found it, exempt from its depressing cares, and unconscious of its 
deeper problems. The placidity of her temper, the soundness of her 
mind, and her total freedom from egotism, are shown by the fact that 
she wrote all her novels at a little desk in the common sitting-room of 
the family, exposed to constant interruption, yet never for a moment 
ruffled, or leading any one to suspect that she was occupied with busi- 
ness of importance. It is indeed not improbable that she was rewarded 
for her self-possession by finding that many of her morning visitors 
were qualified to serve as models: and that, while she seemed to be 
listening with ready politeness to the gossip of some village bore, she 
was quietly taking his likeness, and forming in her own mind a Mr. 
Collins or a Miss Bates. In her habits and tastes she was simple, quiet,, 
and unobtrusive. Her neat-handedness was proverbial. She was a 
mistress of needlework ; unrivalled at “ spilikins” and cup and ball; 
and celebrated for her nicety in the folding and sealing of letters. Con- 
sistently with these traits, she seems to have led an in-door and rather 
hot-house kind of existence. We see no traces in her books, and none 
are supplied by the biographer, of that love of Nature, and of out-door 
exercise, that fondness for flowers, birds, dogs, and all kinds of domes- 
tic pets, which distinguished Miss Mitford. Aunt Jane, we should 
think, was one of those ladies who took a constitutional every day 
round the garden, wearing pattens when the ground was damp; who 
liked dogs very well in their places, as if any place could be too good 
for them; and thought a nicely set-out tea-table, with a clean hearth. 
and a clear fire, worth all the scenery in Hampshire. In all her novels 
we can recall only a single passage which betrays any of that sympathy 
with the varying moods of Nature, so abundant in the younger authoress, 
and which modern poetry has recently revived among us: Aunt Elliot, 
we think it is, in ‘ Persuasion,” who is sorry to leave the country in 
autumn because of the ‘‘ pleasing sadness”? with which that season of 
the year affects her. 
False Hair, 


The price of false hair in England has gone up four hundred per 
cent. within the last few years, and the amount now used is four times 
as great, so that sixteen times as much money was spent upon this 
article of adornment in 1869 as was devoted to it in 1857. Mr. Parkin- 
son—a recent writer on the subject—visited one of the large warehouses 
devoted to it, in which huge canvas-sacks, each weighing one hundred 
and fifty pounds, and containing about six hundred heads of hair, 
were standing unpacked, and he informs us that the contents of each 
sack gave out a close and fusty smell, suggesting some furrier’s estab- 
lishment where none but coarse and common furs are sold. It seems 
that gray or white hair is the most valuable, and that false hair which is 
long as well as gray commands the highest price, being worth as much 
as two guineas an ounce; whereas, the very best black or brown is 
priced at from eighteen shillings to a guinea, and the best flaxen at 
about a guinea and a half. We are glad to hear that no hair-dresser who 
respects himself will purchase hair which has been cut from the head of 
a corpse, there being a certain deadness and harshness, which an experi- 
enced hand recognizes immediately, about all tresses which have not 
been taken from a living subject. On the question of dyeing, Mr. Par- 
kinson says that male wigs have gone out of fashion, because, where 
men used to shave the head and wear a wig when they were turning 
gray, they now dye their hair; and where: they are bald they grow a 
beard, and, if necessary, dye it; the process through which they have 
to go being very different from that which was in vogue in the days of 
old, when a man had to sit in seclusion, with his head covered with 
lime-powder and cabbage-leaves, till his hair changed from gray to 
black, or sometimes, as happened in the case of Mr. Titmouse, to blue. 


Roman Catholic Peers. 


According to a recent return it seems that there are twenty-three 
Roman Catholic peers in the British House of Lords. Six of these are 
recent converts to that faith. The number of Roman Catholic members 
of Parliament is thirty-six. With but one exception they represent 
Irish constituencies. The majority of the Roman Catholic peers are. 
English, and most of them represent very ancient families, their peer- 
ages in several instances dating from the thirteenth century. In conse- 
quence of the very limited matrimonial choice offered to the members of 
these old families, they have intermarried again and again, and nearly 
the whole of the aristocratic Catholics are connected by consanguine- 
ous ties. These ancient houses are deservedly held in very high repute by 
men of all opinions and religions. They take but little part ia pc'itics, 
and generally live very much among themselves. Some of the nnest 
and most interesting old places in England are in their possession. The 
premier duke is a Roman Catholic, and so ..ti] recently was the Ear} 
of Shrewsbury, the premier; but the title has now passed to a Protes- 
tant branch of the Talbots. Except among the recent converts, there is 
very little sympathy between the English Catholic aristocracy and the 
ultramontanes, and quite as little between the former and their coreli- 
gionists in Ireland. It would, indeed, be difficult to find persons more 
intensely English in tastes, habits, and sympathies, than the Throck- 
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mortons, Petres, Cliffords, Blounts, and other representatives of Roman 
Catholicism among the English nobility. Care is always taken by lib- 
eral administrations that one or more of the positions in the queen’s 
household shall be held by Roman Catholics. 


New Light-houses on the Coast of Egypt. 


On account of the increased traffic expected to follow the opening of 
the Suez Canal, five new light-houses are being erected at the following 
points of the coast of Egypt: Port Said, Capes Rosette, Burlos, and 
Damiette, and at Raz-el-Bouroum. The four latter are to be constructed 
upon the same principle, and will each be composed of a central tower, 
supported by three buttresses, and joined together in three points by 
horizontal cross-beams. The tower is surmounted by a circular cham- 
ber, containing the gallery and the lantern with the lighting-apparatus. 
Spiral iron staircases will lead from the base to the chamber on the top, 
lighted by six windows, one yard in height and half a yard in breadth. 
The height from the water-level to the summit of the tower will be one 
hundred and fifty feet. The foundations are laid with artificial stone, 
composed of one cubic yard of sand to seven hundred and twenty pounds 
of hydraulic Jime in Theil powder. The building above water will be 
in brick, covered with flat tiles, and the cost of each is estimated at fifty 
thousand dollars. The light-house of Port Said is a monolith of artificial 
stone, of an octagonal form. The inside iron staircase is lighted with 
five large windows, six feet long by one and a half broad. The height 
of the light-house is one hundred and fifty feet from the water-level to 
the platform. The lights are produced by two magneto-electric ma- 
chines of six rolls each, worked by a movable steam-engine of six horse- 
power. The estimated cost of fifty-four thousand dollars for this light- 
house was slightly exceeded. 


Physical Structure of Italians. 


Professor Lombroso read an essay on the physical structure of the 
Italians before the late International Medical Congress, in Florence. He 
states that the Italian at twenty-one years of age weighs, upon an aver- 
age, sixty-two kilogrammes, and nine hundred grammes; which ex- 
ceeds by atdeast ten kilogrammes the average weight of the French and 
Belgians, and is the same as that of the Russians of Kazan. People of 
low stature weigh proportionally more than those of high stature. The 
Neapolitans and Venetians are the tallest, the Sardinians and the Cala- 
brians the shortest of the Italians. Where the people are shorter, the 
ox, the ass, and the horse, are also of smaller stature. Generally the 
inhabitants of large cities are taller than those in small cities. Blond 
hair is found more commonly among the Venetians and Lombards, black 
hair among the Romans, Neapolitans, and Calabrians. The climate ex- 
ercises a great influence in this respect. The northern climate produces 
blond hair, the southern black; yet race is very often victorious over 
the influence of climate, and a few drops of Greek or Norman blood fre- 
quently suffice to give to a Sicilian blond hair. In respect to length of 
limb, the Calabrian is marked by the extraordinary length of his arm, 
the Venetian by that of his leg; the former, therefore, approaches more 
nearly the type of the ape. The author has measured more than two 
thousand skulls, from the twenty-first year and upward, and finds that 
the cranial capacity is greatest in Tuscany, next in Venetia and Liguria, 
and least in Sicily and Sardinia. 


Making Precious Stones. 


A statement is circulating in the newspapers, to the effect that a 
pupil of Liebig with an unpronounceable Polish or Russian name, has 
succeeded in making a discovery which promises to revolutionize the 
trade in precious stones. He has succeeded in making silicious and 
aluminous ethers; and it is said that, by simply mixing a certain 
quantity of these ethers with other chemical elements, he produces 
almost instantaneously the most magnificent results. Combined with 
the oxide of iron in a perfectly pure condition, the aluminous ether 
makes a ruby; with sulphate of copper, a sapphire; with any of the 
salts of nickel, an emerald. With the salts of chromium the silicious 
ether gives all the beautiful varieties of the topaz. These ethers evapo- 
rate with a very subtle and pungent odor, which some people find highly 
agreeable. The salts crystallize with perfect regularity on the evapora- 
tion of the ether. Although the corundums obtained by this process 
have not the extreme hardness of the natural substance, yet their bril- 
liancy when the operation is carefully conducted is admirable. Silex and 
aluminum, the bases of the flints and clays, are elements to be found all 
over the globe, and the process of manipulating them into gems, though 
one of extreme delicacy, requires no costly apparatus and no expensive 
materials. Such is the statement which has been extensively copied 
in Europe as well as in this country. The English scientific papers pro- 
nounce it a hoax. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 


Among the most important enterprises of the day is the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad in which many of our leading merchants and great- 








est capitalists have taken a deep interest. It will form an additional 
East and West trunk line, connecting the Chesapeake Bay with the Ohio 
River, at a point of reliable navigation, and eventually to reach Cincin- 
nati, with its great and ramified railway connections to the Lakes and 
the Valley of the Mississippi, and thence to the Pacific coast. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad is completed and in operation from Rich- 
mond to the White Sulphur Springs of West Virginia, a distance of 
two hundred and twenty-seven miles, and there remain but two hun- 
dred miles—already partially constructed—to build, in order to bring 
the road to its proposed terminus on the Ohio River, near the mouth of 
the Big Sandy. This road is likely to be to Virginia what the New York 
Central is to New York, the Pennsylvania Central to Pennsylvania, and 
the Baltimore and Ohio to Maryland. It will open the hidden wealth 
of coal and iron in Virginia, and to the producers of the West it will 
form another outlet for their products. The Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road loan was recently brought out by Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, the eminent 
bankers who have so successfully marketed several similar loans. 


New Tunnel under the Thames. 


A new tunnel is at present being laid under the Thames, at Tower 
Hill, by Mr. Barlow, the success of which is all the more remarkable, that 
the cost of it will not exceed eighty thousand dollars. The operation of 
laying it has been effected by means of a shield eight feet in diameter, 
which could also be used as a chamber in case of need. As the shield 
was pushed forward with strong dumb-screws, the workmen in front 
cleared the way, while others behind mounted the tubes which form the 
definite covering of the tunnel. Each tube is composed of rings one 
foot and three-quarters in length, each ring itself being composed of 
four segments. Three of the segments are of the same dimensions, the 
fourth being only a small plate, or key, fifteen inches in breadth. The 
internal diameter of the tunnel is ten feet and a half. A set of rails will 
be laid across, and the passengers will be let down to the level of the 
rails by means of a vertical lift, and will be carried over in omnibuses 
drawn by a fixed engine placed at one of the extremities. A new 
method in the execution of this work is the filling up of the space be- 
tween the exterior of the tube and the soil around it with a solution of 
blue lime of lias. This lime is in an eminent degree hydraulic, and is 
often preferred to cement by British engineers. Each plate or segment 
of the tube is pierced with a hole, by which the solution is injected 
until the whole space is filled up. So rapidly does the solution coagu- 
late and become consistent, that it is not necessary to close the hole 
afterward. 


The Industrial Schools of Design of Wurtemberg. 


After the Exhibition of 1851, drawing-classes were annexed to all 
the primary schools in Wurtemberg, which have turned out a great boon 
to the industrial portion of the community. At first they were gratui- 
tous, but experience proved that the classes were uniformly better at- 
tended when a small fee was required from the parents. The teachers 
are generally selected from among the young workmen who have pre- 
viously distinguished themselves by their aptitude as pupils in the same 
classes. Those teachers do ndt forsake their usual Vocations when 
chosen to fill those posts of honor, but receive, in remuneration for their 
services, about one dollar per hour during school-time. There are gen- 
erally three lessons per week given, each lasting about two hours. At 
Geisslingen there is a school with one hundred and eighty pupils in a 
state of creditable efficiency, taught and superintended by a stone- 
mason. It has frequently been remarked in Wurtemberg that artists of 
undoubted talent do not make such good teachers as those simple work- 
men, 





Varieties. 


HERE are nine children of Victoria and the late Prince Albert. The 
names and times of birth of each of the royal family are as follows: 

Princess Royal, born November 21, 1840. 

Prince of Wales, born November 9, 1841. 

Princess Alice, born April 15, 1843. 

Prince Alfred, born August 6, 1844. 

Princess Helena, born May 25, 1846. 

Princess Louisa, born March 18, 1848. 

Prince Arthur, born May 1, 1850. 

Prince Leopold, born April 7, 1853. 

Princess Beatrice, born April 14, 1857. 


We learn from accounts in the Scotch papers that gold has been found 
near the famous Falls of Foyers. Not only in several washings from the 
river was the precious metal found, but in a basin of alluvial drift 
below a range of trap-rock a“ color” was detected. The Messrs. Fer- 
guson recently examined part of the water-shed of the Nairn, and, in 
the course of two hours, report having obtained two pennyweights. This 
gold is pronounced superior in quality to the Sutherlandshire metal; 
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while the specimens of washings from Foyers closely resemble Califor- 
nian gold, and promise to be rich in quality. 


The south portion of the province of Constantine, in Algeria, was 
visited, on the 16th of November, by a violent shock of earthquake. In 
the towh and neighborhood of Biskra the phenomenon was most se- 
verely felt, although little damage was done, only a few houses having 
been rent. But Seriana, a small town situated at a certain distance from 
Biskra, was completely destroyed. The shocks having taken place at 
intervals, each being preceded by a kind of warning, all the inhabitants 
had time to make good their escape, except one unfortunate man, who 
was buried underneath the wreck of his own house. 


A certain philosopher, wishing to ascertain how far aquatic birds 
might convey seeds from one lake or pond of fresh water to another, in 
the mud adhering to their feet, took out a teacupful of such mud. This 
he placed in a situation to allow the seeds which it contained to ger- 
minate, and, as fast as little plants appeared, he pulled them out and 
counted them. He obtained from the single teacupful of soil more than 
two hundred thriving plants. 


Manfrini, a famous Venetian, made a great fortune by a monopoly of 
tobacco. The following anecdote is told as an instance of his magnifi- 
cence in common affairs: Washing is bad in Venice, for there is no fresh 
water, except what is brought from the main-land. Manfrini had four 
thousand shirts, and used to send two thousand of them at a time to be 
washed in Holland. 


The recent shocks of earthquake in Germany occasioned the fall of 
a mass of rocks between Heidelberg and Wiesloch, which led to the 
discovery of an ancient silver-min«, formerly worked by the Romans. 
The silver is almost exhausted; t’ cre remains, however, rich deposits 
of zinc, which the Romans evideutly did not consider worth while ex- 
eavating. 


Postal matter in China is carried on by private enterprise. The 
mails from Shanghai to Hanchow are carried up the river in row boats, 
rowed by coolies who handle the oars with their feet instead of their 
hands, if indeed they. can be said to handle that which their hands 
don’t touch. : 


The construction of the railway destined to connect Arequipa with 
Puno and Cusco has just been commenced at its culminating point, five 
thousand yards above the level of the sea, which is double the height 
of the highest existing railway. At this elevation, the air is only half 
as dense as it is at the level of the ocean. 


Berlin has now eight daily papers ; St. Petersburg has five; Paris, 
thirty-four; Madrid, seventeen; Lisbon, five; Naples, nine; Rome, 
three; Florence, twelve; Vienna, fourteen; Pesth, eight; Constanti- 
nople, four; Munich, five ; Hamburg, four; Copenhagen, eight; Stock- 
holm, four. There are nineteen comic papers in Paris. 


The new press of tne London Zimes, invented by a Mr. Macdonald, 
prints eleven thousand copies per houron both sides. The paper is 
used just as it comes from the mill, in strips of three thousand three 
hundred yards in length. It is rolled upon a cylinder and moistened by 
another cylinder. The press measures only fourteen feet by five. 


Samuel Ireland tells of the miracle of St. Denis walking from Paris 
after his decollation with his head under his arm, but makes the mir- 
acle still greater by his mode of relating the story. He says: “ During 
his peregrination, he carried his head under his arm, with much cool- 
ness and deliberation, and often kissed it by the way !”’ 


It is remarked as a singular circumstance in the South-African dia- 
mond-diggings that all the diamonds have been found by natives, and 
not by Europeans. The natives go on all-fours, scanning the surface, 
and scraping with their nails, while the Europeans tried to maintain the 
dignity of an erect attitude. 


Liquid ammonia, injected into the veins, has proved a successful 
eure in the most critical cases of snake-bites. A small syringe, with a 
sharp point for the purpose of making the injection, is manufactured 
and sold in Melbourne, and few travel in Australia without one. 


A sardonic opponent of woman’s rights says it is a great convenience 
to have women as postmistresses. They can not only inform an ap- 
plicant if there is a letter for him, without looking, but can tell him 
what’s in it. 


They hdve a cat in Augusta, Maine, which can open doors having 
glass knobs, and, moreover, frequently with her paws wipes moisture 
from the windows or scratches off the ice, to enable her to look out and 
see what is going on. 


Douglas Jerrold having been invited to a large dinner-party at the 


a cordial shake of the hand, ‘‘ My dear Mr. Pepper, how delighted you 
must be to see so many devoted friends mustered.” 


“It is a standing rule of our church,” said one clergyman to another, 
“for the sexton to wake up any man that he may see asleep, “1 
think,” returned the other, “‘ that it would be much better for the sex- 
ton, whenever a man goes to sleep under your preaching, to wake you 
up!” 


The population of St. Petersburg on the 10th of December last was 
six hundred and sixty-seven thousand and twenty-five, of which three 
hundred and seventy-six thousand five hundred and twenty-three were 
males and two hundred and ninety thousand five hundred and three 
females. 


A person has been arrested in London charged with sweating sov- 
ereigns and other gold coins. It appears that the coins are dissolved 
by acid, aided by a battery, and that the loss in some cases equals about 
two shillings in the sovereign. 


‘* When are you going to settle this bill?’ “ We've had a settle- 
ment already.” ‘‘ When?” “ The last time.you called.” ‘* How so?” 
“* Didn’t I tell you I meané to settle the bill?” “Yes.” ‘Very well, 
then; wasn’t that a settle meant ?” 


The message of the Governor of Wisconsin is printed in six differ- 
ent languages—English, German, Low Dutch, Norwegian, Welsh, and 
Bohemian. 


In France, there is one Jew to three hundred and forty of the popu- 
lation ; in England, one to seven hundred and twenty-eight; and in 
Austria, one to thirty-one. 


The right spelling of the title of the Pacha of Egypt is not Xhdédive, 
as it is generally given in the newspapers, but Xhideo. It should be 
pronounced Kid-ay oh. It means master, king, or mighty monarch, 


A sensational preacher in Iowa conducts Sunday services in a bil- 
liard-saloon, opening church with beer all around, and closing with a 
treat for the crowd. He draws large audiences. 


M. Maxime du Camp, who has made a study of such subjects, says 
that French prisoners under sentence of death show a great fondness 
for Fenimore Cooper’s novels. 


Dualin, an explosive agent discovered by a Prussian officer, and 
tested in the Hoosac Tunnel, is declared to be stronger than nitro-gly- 
cerine, and devoid of its dangers. 


One of the gentler sex says that the heaven of the strong-minded 
woman is, ‘* where buttons grow in their proper places, and where men 
cease from bothering, and needles are at rest.” 


Gold to the amount of three million dollars was found during the 
year 1869 along the banks of the river Olekma, in Siberia. 


The oldest English duke is the Duke of Leicester, aged seventy-eight 
years ; the youngest is the Duke of Norfolk, aged twenty-two. 


The finances of Italy are in such a deplorable condition that the 
government employés in Florence could not be paid in December last. 


An astronomer predicts for this year a comet of such brilliancy, anc 
so near the earth, that our nights will be almost as bright as our days. 


Statistics show that on Sunday thirty-six thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-cight shops and public houses are open in London. 


In Europe, women can now receive the degree of M. D. in Fravze, 
Russia, Switzerland, Sweden, and Scotland. 


The woman question—‘* Where did you buy your back hair?” 





The Museum. 


HE history of extinct animals teaches us that their distribution in 
time and in space is strikingly similar. The rule is that, just as the 
productions of adjacent areas usually resemble each other closely, so do 
the productions of successive periods in the same area; and, as the pro- 
ductions of remote areas generally differ widely, so do the productions 
of the same area at remote epochs. We are, therefore, led irresistibly 
to the conclusion that change of species, still more of generic and of 
family form, is a matter of time.—A. R. WaL.ace. 





Plants have much greater facilities for passing across arms of the sea 
than animals. The lighter seeds are easily carried by the winds, and 
many of them are specially adapted to be so carried. Othets can float 
a long time unhurt in the water, and are drifted by winds and currents 
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to distant shores. Pigeons, and other fruit-eating birds are also the 
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means of distributing plants, since the seeds readily germinate after 
passing through their bodies. 


While in many cases it is difficult for any but an ornithologist to dis- 
tinguish the various species of the same family of birds, the groups 
which are distinguished by the name of “ Paring,” or titmice, are 
easily recognizable, having all a kind of family resemblance which 
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Nest of the Cape Titmouse. 


guards the observer from mistaking them for any other bird. They are 
all remarkable for their strong, stout little beaks, the boldly-defined 
color of the plumage, and the quick irregularity of their movements. 
They are all insect-eaters, and are remarkably fond of the fat of meat, 
by means of which, used as a bait, they can often be caught. Their 
feet and claws, though slight and apparently weak, are really extremely 





| female and her brood. 


‘ 


strong, enabling the bird to traverse the boughs with great rapidity, and | 


to cling suspended from :he branches. The “Great Titmouse,” the 
“Blue Titmouse,” the ‘“* Long-tailed Titmouse,” the ‘* Coal Titmouse,” 
and the “ Mars Titmouse,’’ ~re very common in England and other 
parts of Europe. The “ Crested Titmouse” is rare in England, but is 
common in Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Switzerland, and Germany. The 
“ Bearded Titmouse ” is distinguished by tufts of black feathers pen- 
dent like whiskers from the sides of its face. It is very plentiful in 


| Holland, but is an exceedingly rare bird in England. The “ Yellow- 


cheeked Titmouse ” is an Asiatic bird, and is chiefly found among the 
Himalayas. It is a very peculiarly-marked bird, the cheeks and the whole 
under surface of the body being pale yellow, the flanks having a green- 
ish hue ; the wings gray, mottled with black and white ; the tail black, 
with a slight edging of olive-green; and the rest of the plumage of a 
jetty-black. The ‘* Rufus-bellied Titmouse” is found in Southern In- 
dia and Nepaul. The ‘‘ Cape Titmouse” is noted forthe peculiar shape 
of its nest, a view of which is given in the accompanying cut. This 
nest is in the shape of a bottle, and is made of cotton. Sounerat, in his 
voyage to the Indies, says that the male constructs for himself a saucer- 
like pocket on the outside of the neck, while the interior is given to the 
While the female is within the nest, the male 
remains in this little pocket, faithfully performing the duties of a sen- 
tinel ; but, when she leaves the nest, and he desires to accompany her, 
he takes effective measures to preserve the young birds from harm, by 
closing the narrow entrance to the bottle, a feat which he accomplishes 
by beating the mouth with his strong little wings until he gains his 
end. 
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A large number of yearly subscriptions to the JouRNAL, which 
began with Number One, will expire with Number Fi/ty-two, of the 
-date of March 26th—the next number. 

Subscribers are respectfully urged to renew their subscriptions at 
as early a date as possible, in order that there may be no interrup- 
tions in the mailing of the numbers. 

Attention is solicited to the great attractions for the current year, 





which, in addition to the usual variety, include a NEW NOVEL by | 


CHARLES DICKENS, and a NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 


The undersigned have the pleasure of announcing that a new story | ! ) . ‘ : 
| treaties and old-time frontiers, which continually appear in newspapers, 


will be commenced immediately, by JAMES DE MILLE, author 
of “The Dodge Club Abroad,” ‘‘Cord and Crease,” etc. This 
novel will appear regularly in each number of the JouRNAL, until 
completed. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


An Important Volume for Readers of History. 


A MODERN HISTORICAL ATLAS, for the use of Colleges, Schools, 
and General Readers. By Rev. Wm. L. Gace. 1 vol., 8vo, half mor., $3.50. 


The readers of histories, of historical novels, of historical essays or reminiscences, 
which form so large a part of modern magazine literature, must often be puzzled to 
understand the meaning of the author, for the want of some map in which are 
plainly set down the boundaries of empires, kingdoms, and petty principalities re- 
ferred to in the text. No description in words can convey a clear idea of geograph- 
ical divisions, or the comparative territorial importance of states. If the reader 
turns to an ordinary atlas, he is only the more mystified; for many ancient nations 
have ceased to exist, leaving no place on the map to mark their site, and the boun- 
daries of others have been rubbed out and written in again, in new spots, dozens of 
times. To meet the necessity so commonly experienced, of an Historical Atlas, 
Rev. Wm. L. Gage, the well-known geographer, has pevant one; and D. Appts- 
Ton & Co. have published it. Mr. Gage was the friend and biographer of Carl 
Ritter, the most eminent geographer of this generation, and, in designing the Atlas, 
has followed the advice and suggestions of that high authority. It gives the politi- 
cal divisions of Europe and America during those epochs of which Prescott, Irving, 
Motley, Carlyle, and other historians, have written. It is a guide-book to the histor- 


ical novels of Scott and Miihibach. It is expl to past European 
i in the dis- 





wry of al 


cussions of European questions and possible wars. Such an atlas is lile a dictionary, 
or gazetteer, or directory, handy to have at one’s elbow. The only works like it 
are the larger and much costlier Atlases of Spruner and Dittmar, the important fea- 
tures of both of which, with many improvments, are incorporated in this. It is 


| adapted to the use of colleges and schools, where it is much needed to supply 3 


notorious deficiency in our system of education. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., N. Y. 
Sent free by mail, to any address, on receipt of price. 











